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NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES 


Re A the hardy pioneers who traversed 


the nation, the surface petroleum deposits 
found were heaven-sent aid. Use of crude oil 
seepage as a wagon wheel lubricant enabled 
the pioneers to push frontiers farther 
westward. So vital was the need for 
this lubricant that western routes 
were charted to include known nat- 
ural surface shows. Such early uses 
of petroleum premised man’s quest 
for oil and established petroleum 
as a standard commodity. 

Early production methods in 
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‘search for oil’’ included tar- 
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PIONEERS on the long trek westward stop at-an 
oil seepage crevice in the earth to lubricate the 
creaking axles of their heavy wagons. 


pit digging and stream stripping which per- 
sisted until the present century when the 
invention of the Hughes Rock Bit revolu- 
tionized the oil drilling industry. Imple- 
mented with this rock bit, man was enabled 
to drill through the most tena- 
cious formations to reach oil miles 
below the earth’s surface; thus, 
the HIlughes Rock Bit began to 
be used in every part of the globe. 
The name HUGHES has long since 
become known and respected as 
“WORLD STANDARD OF TIE 
OIL DRILLING INDUSTRY.” 
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Only in B. F. Goodrich truck fires 
do you get nylon shock shields 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


| pa a heavy truck hits a rock or 
W curb or rut, it’s the tire that must 

‘sorb the blow. Too often such im- 
} pacts lead to bruises and blow-outs. 
Too many truck tires reach the scrap 
ple before they are worn out. 

To provide far greater protection 
gainst such failures B. F. Goodrich 
g ‘ow puts a nylon shock shield under 
the tread of every truck tire in sizes 
125 and larger. 

Nylon is extra strong and elastic. 
the nylon shock shield absorbs the 
pacts, protects the rayon cord body. 
tuck owners get a four-way saving: 


(1) Average tire mileage is increased. 
(2) Tires have greater resistance to 
bruising. (3) There’s less danger of 
tread separation. (4) A greater number 
of tires can be recapped. 


More and move truck owners want 


only tires with the protection of the 
nylon shock shield. For example, the 
photo shows two out of more than 50 
of these new tires purchased recently 
by Gillette Motor Transport, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. They expect to get from 
50,000 to 60,000 miles of service on 
drive wheels and much more on trailer 
wheels, 


The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Remember, on/y from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get truck tires built with nylon 
shock shields. This costly development 
costs you nothing extra. The B. F, Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Truth Ti 
B.F. Goodrich 
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STEEL EASIER TO GET?................ PF 
Public flare-up at the recent steel-price 
rise emphasizes the approaching end of 
scarcity. Although orders still are plenti- 
ful, signs of an easing of the steel situa- 
tion are appearing. There is even a pos- 
sibility that a surplus will develop by 
years end. This article explains the 
trend. 


ORIGIN OF DEMOCRAT SPLIT......P. 13 
Discord in the Democratic Party began 
far back in the Roosevelt Administration. 
Inside stories told by Jim Farley and 
Jack Garner show that the party now is 
reaping the whirlwind that started with 
the 1937 move to pack the Supreme 
Court. 


U. §. OUTLOOK FOR FOOD........ P.-15 
You'll find it easy to get plenty of food 
this year—if your budget holds un. Ex- 
perts say supplies of meat, milk and 
grains will be almost as high as last 
year, and prices are holding some con- 
sumers from the market. 


ATOM-AGE AIR POLICY.............. P. 19 
Cost of defending the U.S. against air 
attack is to be high. Plans call for as 
much as $20,000,000,000 above present 
estimates to be spent in the next five 
years. Jet planes and atom power of the 
future will be expensive, but essential. 


PLANS FOR STRONGER JAPAN....P. 20 
Occupying the territory of a defeated 
foe has its drawbacks. It costs too much 
money. Plans now call for more aid to 
Japan, former enemy. Present aid is to 
build up industry, make the Japanese 
more self-sufficient, cut U.S. aid in 
future years. 


RISE IN TRAVEL ABROAD............ Ps 22 
Bargains in travel abroad are available 
again—for the first time since before the 
war. Hotel rooms are easier to find. So is 
food. Transportation is a bottleneck. 


News within the News 





BENES: SYMBOL OF A FAILURE....P. 24 
Czech President Benes, after 30 years of 
struggle, is down again. Reluctantly he 
accepted Communists’ demands. His sur- 
render shows extent of East-West discord. 


HOW THE SOVIETS WIN............ P. 26 
Pattern of infiltration, crisis and control 
followed by Communists now is clear. 
Here is a graphic account of the methods 
they have used—and may continue to use. 


IDEAS FOR NEW CURRENCY...... R26 


Tax dodgers and hoarders of money worry 


the U.S. Congressmen think money 
could be forced into the open by issuing 
a new currency. But the Treasury is 
skittish. Chances are money will look 
and feel the same for some time to come. 


NEW AID FOR HOUSING............ PF. 30 
Congress is ready to prolong its aid to 
the building boom. Another $2,000,000, 

090 is likely to be authorized. It means 
continued aid to low-rent, low-cost hous- 
ing. 
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Does the 
high cost of living 


have you 


out here too ? 


Wre’re all out on the same limb 
these days. High prices are every 
bit as troublesome to us as they 
are to you. They mean that fewer 
people can buy. 


In our own business, we are doing 
everything we possibly can to check 
this trend. Key men from all our 
companies meet at a round table 
once each month to develop ways 
to keep quality up and prices down. 


National Dairy research works to 
the same end. Throughout the com- 
pany we buy, process and distribute 
with a single aim—top quality at 
lowest possible price. 


Here is how milk prices compare 
with food prices, from 1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food ... 106% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk . 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less than 
’ cent per quart of milk sold in 
1947—far less than the public 
thinks business makes—and much 
less than the average profit in the 
food industry. 


It’s our job to see that milk— 
and cheese, butter, ice cream and 








other milk products—stay high in 
quality ...and reach the largest 
number of people at the lowest 
possible prices. Milk—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—gives you 
more for your money than any- 
thing else you can eat. 





An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10%- 
15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average 
profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 


was less than 2%. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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U.S.-Russian war is in the cards, eventually, but not now. 

All-out war, war to a decision, is not wanted at this stage. 

"Cold war," war short of shooting, will be intensified. 

Civil wars, wars within countries between Communists and non-Communists, 
will spread. Italy seems next. France may get it. Greece, China have theirs. 

War, world war, comes as the end product, not the opener. 











Just remember this when sudden war is being predicted: 
U.S. isn't prepared for war. Also, U.S. doesn't start wars. 
Western Europe is defenseless, military mush, wide open to conquest. 
Russia, war weary, is doing quite well by herself without war. 
So maneuvering short of all-out war will continue. The danger lies in the 
fact that U.S. and Russia are not really on speaking terms, that contact of a kind 
N that might lead to some adjustment short of eventual shooting war is lost. Russia 





wants to talk, but on the basis of U.S. recognition of her gains in Eastern 
Europe. U.S. won't talk on any basis that would indicate readiness to accept 
Russia's domination over the nations to her west. 

An impasse, growling, name calling are the result. 





Timetable of war, barring changed attitudes, still is this: 

In 5 years, war is possible but not probable. Russia won't be ready. 

In 10 years, war will approach the probable stage. 

In 15 years, war will be probable, almost certain if tensions continue. 

Idea that Russia will collapse internally--the premise upon which U.S. pol- 
icy rests--is fading. The threat of collapse is in the West, in Italy, France, 
even Britain. Russian leaders showed confidence by drastic deflation, by wiping 
out 90 per cent of the money supply, drying up savings. Nations in the West keep 
inflation going, fearing the political effects of deflation. 

















gh in Russia's regime, politically, shows no sign of weakness. 

rgest Ff 

ywest There is no reason to be casual about the idea of war with Russia. 

ture’s A U.S.-Russian war, if it comes, will be long, hard, costly. 

S you War _ cost in lives would be great. There would be no chance that a war of 
any- that kind could be won by bombing alone. It would take armies, navies. 


Atomic bombs, military men seem agreed, will not be decisive. 
Cost in dollars of a U.S.-Russian war will be staggering, will be so great 

















~ ¥ as to force the use of compulsory labor, compulsory financing. 
z. Debt of U.S. would rise at least to $500,000,000,000, maybe to as much as 
si- $1,000,000,000,000. Repudiation in the European fashion probably would be 
. forced. Russia has repudiated after World War II. Other nations in Europe are 
y’s to be forced to repudiate debt, to revalue currencies. 
147 
What people don't realize is that another war would just about end the 
— U.S. system of private enterprise, would create an all-powerful Government. 
Price controls, wage controls will be more drastic in another war. 
RY Rationing, allocations will be more inclusive, more difficult to end. 


1ON Written for the issue of March 12, 1948, Volume XXIV—No. 11 (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


Taxes will level all incomes, limit or end most profits. 
One more long, hard war will just about end what remains of political and 


economic setups that U.S. people prize so much. 


As a result of what's happening in the world right now..... 

Europe will get about $5,300,000,000 Marshall Plan dollars to start with. 

Dollars will be used liberally to hold friends, influence people. Out of 
the first billion, Britain is to get about $370;000,000. France is to get $380,= 
000,000, Italy is down for $140,000,000, Germany as much as $120,000,000. 

Dollar distribution will be influenced by political needs, by threat of 
Communist gains in Italy and France. Dollars will be expected to encourage peo- 
ple in Europe to oppose the promises of Communism, to look to U.S. for aid. 

Marshall Plan opposition is weakened by events in Europe. 








Dollars, too, are going to go in larger numbers to China. 

Dollar needs of military services are being revised upward. 

Dollars are wanted in larger numbers by Greece and Turkey. 

Dollar costs of fixing up Palestine may come quite high. 

The fact is that it is going to be rather difficult for U.S. to live within 
a budget of much less than $40,000,000,000 in the year starting July 1. The de- 
cision on the part of U.S. to try to lead the world comes high in terms of dol- 
lars and effort. Commitments made, actually, may be greater than the ability 
of U.S. to fulfill on any ordinary basis, with people enjoying all the good 
things of life, including lower taxes, rising income, more and more goods on 
which to spend that income. 

What's to happen is that U.S. will go on making big promises and then will 
tend to pull back when fulfillment of the promises costs too much. 











Tax reduction has No. 1 priority in Congress and it is coming. 

Debt cutting will be talked about, but not pushed very hard. A tax cut 
really feels good. A debt cut is nice to think about, but doesn't jingle in the 
pocket. Individuals still are paying near wartime highs in taxes. 

Tax cutting is going to include split income for husband and wife. As a 
result, married persons can simrlify matters by filing joint estimates of 1948 
tax. This will make their later figuring easier. 











If business is moving into some setback, to be apparent after midyear, it 
is likely to bes (1) relatively mild; (2) quite short-lived. 

Price rises appear to be meeting more resistance from the public. 

Wage increases are not to be as big or readily given in 1948 as in 1947. 

Most urgent demands for goods gradually are being filled. 

So it will not be surprising if some of the prices that have risen most tend 
to come back nearer to normal relationship with other prices in order that the 
country can get going with postwar prosperity of a less hectic sort. 

If trends turn down by midyear, 1948, they'll probably be heading up by mid- 
year, 1949. There is a long period of prosperity ahead once things get into 
some balance. U.S. faces a big job of filling wants at home and abroad. 











Mr. Truman's political fortunes are not improving. Two combinations now 
talked of by Republicans: Vandenberg-Warren and Taft-Stassen. 





To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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REPORT 


Our securities are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


; ~ 
EVIE OF OPERATION 





What does this mean to YOU? 


Hundreds of America’s foremost corpo- 
tations have qualified, under Federal 
laws and the regulations of the New 
York Stock Exchange, for listing of 
their securities on the Exchange. They 
do so, primarily, because of the benefits 
to their stockholders, and to investors 
generally. 


Listing on the Exchange provides a 
national market place for the security. 
Bids to buy and offers to sell from all 
over the country can meet in one place. 
Through his representative on the Ex- 
thange floor, the investor who wishes 
to purchase the security meets the 
greatest possible number of sellers—the 
investor who wishes to sell meets the 
greatest possible number of purchasers. 


Listing assures buyer and seller alike 
of the best available price. On the Ex- 
change, prices are determined openly, 
by competitive bidding — and the rise 
or fall of prices represents the will of 
the majority trading at that time. 

Listing means prompt publication of 
prices. As soon as a transaction is com- 
pleted, price and volume are broadcast 
across the nation by means of the ticker 
tape. 

Listing means regular disclosure of 
essential facts about the company. Be- 
fore any company lists its securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange, it agrees 
to publish regularly essential informa- 
tion about its operations and financial 
condition—information which is funda- 


mental to a sound investment decision. 


These are not the only advantages of 
a listed security, by any means. They 
are, however, sufficient to indicate why, 
for 155 years, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has performed a necessary 
service for the investors of America. 


New York 


STocK EXCHANGE 















$0 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps” in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you’re fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! = 
fr empeweaweamens at as ==. 

AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois P 
Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps 

Security.” 





GLUYAS 
WILLIATTS 
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The Voice and the FBI. J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI, is just a frog in 
the throat to the Voice of America. The 
Voice, which broadcasts the American 
view of things to other countries, includ- 
ing Russia, is to speak more loudly and 
more often. Congress has provided funds 
for the amplifiers. 

But nothing can be done until more 
employes are hired. And they cannot 
work until Mr. Hoover's sleuths investi- 
gate the loyalty record ot each. That takes 
money, which has not yet been voted. Mr. 
Hoover declines to do anything about it, 
and the State Department must pry funds 
out of Congress for the FBI. 

The upshot is that, despite the state of 
the “cold war,” new people can’t be hired 
until July, and it will be September be- 
fore activities are increased. 

All the old employes of the Voice must 
be cleared by FBI, too. They already 
have been passed by the Department, 
but now they must be investigated by 
the FBI as well. It costs about $100 per 
employe to make the inquiries. 


Candidate’s wife. When Mrs. Martha 
Taft speaks, a lot of people are ready to 
listen. She made a hit not long ago in a 
radio forum. When her husband, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, is on speaking tours, she 
often makes a short, quip-filled address 
before he begins, or speaks to other audi- 
ences in the same towns. She speaks her 
husband’s mind, but in dif- 
ferent language. Most peo- 
ple regard her as one of his 
principal campaign assets. 

The two have been study- 
ing public issues and cam- 
paigning together for many 
years. Back in Ohio, they 
know all about that. When 
elected to the Senate, a 
Cleveland newspaper head- 
line read: “Bob and Martha 
Elected.” The Senator called 
a press conference as the 
train reached Washington 
and Mrs. Taft was there, 
beaming in the background 
and prompting him. 

In her speeches, she talks 
in a homey, gay way that 
appeals to an audience and 
compensates for the Senator’s austere fac- 
tualness. She offsets his statistics with 
easily retold anecdotes. Last autumn, 
when both spoke in Seattle, it was she 
who got the headlines. 

Part of their courting was done in the 
White House. About next January, they 
hope to settle down there for a while. 





Outlawing a word. Top Army and 
Navy officers just don’t like to be called 
“brass hats,” but they seldom say any- 
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thing about it. Rear Admiral Harry G, 
Hamlet, retired, former Coast Guard 
Commandant, has had his say, however. 
He told a congressional committee the 
phrase should be abolished because it 
undermines the services. He had no ideas, 
however, as to how it could be outlawed, 


Minnesota shift. A famous team seems 
to be coming apart. It is the team of 
Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, and Joseph H. Ball, a Senator 
from that State. The two once’ saw things 
so much alike that, back in 1940, Mr. 
Stassen appointed Mr. Ball to the Senate 
as a liberal and an internationalist. Some 
now question Mr. Ball’s claim to either 
title. And it seems that Mr. Stassen is 
among those listening for the answer. 

The Senator was international to the 
point of bolting his party and supporting 
President Roosevelt in 1944. But of late 
he has been a leader in the group of 20 
Senators who incline to question the 
value of the Marshall Plan. And the “lib- 
erals” lost interest in him last year when 
he became active in drafting the Tatt- 
Hartley labor-management law. 

In the Senate, there are those who 
think Mr. Ball might prefer Senator Taft 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation to his old mentor, Mr. Stassen. 
And, it may come to this: If Mr. Stassen 
should not get a presidential or vice-presi- 
dential nomination, some would not be 
surprised if he runs for the 
Senate against Mr. Ball, who 
comes up for re-election lat- 
er in the year. 


State Department’s younger 
and more thoughtful execu- 
tives is busy deciding how 
the first billion dollars of 
Marshall Plan money shall 
be spent. He is Paul H. 
Nitze, who, working closely 
with the top planning group, 
has been scheduling the 
money among the various 
ae countries. The Department 
s ¥ has been keeping his work 
a secret for some time. 

Mr. Nitze, 41, persona- 
able, aggressive, quick, s0- 
cial and skilled at the ways of Washing- 
ton, is a former investment banker and in- 
dustrialist who came into the Government 
during the war. He held a number of jobs 
then, including that of director of the for- 
eign procurement branch of the Foreigo 
Economic Administration. 

The way things are going, Mr. Nitze 
will have the Marshall Plan under way- 
at least on paper—before the special 
agency Congress wants to administer the 
Plan can be born, 
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More than 2500 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in all 48 states — each an immedi- 
ate and convenient source of supply for 
quality lubricants and fuels. 


Pull yourself 
together... 


if you have plants all over the U.S. A. 


— 


One Purchase Agreement offers you these benefits: 


Centralized purchasing control; increased output and reduced 
unit costs through efficient, uniform, high quality Texaco 
lubricants, plus the cooperation and services of skilled 


Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


To get these benefits, call the nearest of more 
than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, New York. 


The Texas Company 
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STEEL EASIER TO GET SOON? 
FEAR OF PRICE RESISTANCE 


Reported from GARY, PITTSBURGH and WASHINGTON 


Steel will call the wage and 
price tune for business in 1948. 
That tune, as of now, is one of 
caution. 

Public furor over steel-price 
tise has thrown a scare into other 
industries. Labor, as a result, will 
find wage increases harder to 
get. 

Steel shortages show signs of 
easing, can disappear quickly 
if consumers back away from 
higher prices. 


Steel at this stage holds the key to 
the next turn in wages, in prices, in 
business activity. It is the steel indus- 
try that is being watched most closely 
fora clue to the future. 

A definite attitude of caution is appear- 
ing in this most basic of U. S. industries. 
Wage increases are not to be given so 
readily, or on such liberal terms, in 1948 
as in 1947. Price rises will be less free 
and easy. Demand for steel, slowing in 
afew of the industry’s products, will be 
watched. 

The steel industry was amazed and 
taken aback by the public furor that 
followed a price markup on a limited 
volume of semifinished steel. That flare- 
up of public sentiment flashed a warning 
that 1948 will not be 1947 when it comes 
0 wage increases and price rises. An 
efort to produce another turn in the 
yiral of inflation could end up in buyer 
resistance instead of a renewed scramble 
to buy almost anything at any price. 

Actually, in steel as in many other 
products, signs are beginning to appear 
of an approaching end to scarcity. The 
end to scarcity is not just around the 
comer for the steel industry as a whole. 
Orders appear to assure near-capacity 
operations for anywhere from 12 to 24 
months. Users of steel almost all are ra- 
tioned by the companies. Inventories 
tither are normal or below normal in the 
case of about 90 per cent of steel users. 


MARCH 12, 1948 


Yet there are beginning to be telltale 
signs of a shift in steel. High-grade alloy 
steels are plentiful. Stainless steel is 
abundant. Wire rope and some kinds of 
structural steel are not so scarce as they 
were. Some steel users who formerly 
were operating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
are reporting that in recent weeks they 
have been offered steel in excess of their 
needs, Automobile companies appear to 
be more cheerful about getting a larger 
share of their steel needs. 

The test in steel will come if there 
should be any slowing of public demand 
for new houses, for household equip- 
ment, for gadgets. That test will be 
more decisive if industry’s program of 
expansion is slowed. The demand that 
today appears unlimited, tomorrow can 
shrink. 

Demand for steel is related closely to 
the public reaction to continuing high 
prices of new homes, of new cars, of 
many major products in which steel is an 
important factor. There are indications 
that price rises in 1948 are to meet more 
resistance from the public. If that hap- 
pens, there will be a gradual decrease in 
demand for steel and other commodities. 





Supply of steel, barring a prolonged 
strike in coal, promises to be about 
3,000,000 tons larger in 1948 than in 
1947. As the chart on page 12 shows, 
output of steel ingots reached a peace- 
time high of 84,700,000 tons last year. 
In this year, a production of 88,000,000 
tons is indicated. That would approach 
the wartime peak. Back of this rise in 
production since the war is a postwar in- 
crease of 5,000,000 tons in steelmaking 
capacity, to more than 96,000,000 tons. 
About half of that increase in new facili- 
ties is in operation now, with the remain- 
der due to be in use before the end 
of 1948. 

An easing in the steel situation, on 
that basis alone, is indicated for late 
1948. That easing will be in types of 
steel now most scarce. If, as is possible, 
there is some slowing in demand at a 
time when new facilities for making steel 
are coming into use, the shift from scar- 
city to abundance can come swiftly. 

All of this indicates that the testing 
period in the vital steel industry may 
occur before the end of the present year. 
That test can come earlier if labor leaders 
win big new increases in wage rates for 
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STEEL: ON ITS WAY TO THE CUSTOMER 
The sellers’ market may end sooner than expected 
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workers. Increases in hourly rates of pay, 
if given, will add to costs. If costs rise 
substantially, prices will be raised to 
cover those added costs. 

Higher prices for steel in 1948, if 
put into effect, can have one of two 
results, 

A new spiral upward in wages and 
prices generally is one of the possible 
results. In 1946 and 1947, big wage 
increases in the steel industry were fol- 
lowed by increases in price. The price 
rise in steel, in turn, led to increases in 
price of automobiles, refrigerators, ma- 
chinery and the myriad vroducts that 
are made of steel. Demand increased as 
buyers scrambled for scarce steel. 

A slowing in demand is the second 
possible result. Instead of a scramble fo1 
higher-priced steel, users might tend to 
hold off and to use up inventories. Public 
reaction would have a lot to do with this. 
If the public balked at paying higher 
prices, steel users would cut down on 
inventories. 

The chances are at least 50-50 on tae 
second of these results. That is because 
the boom is now older than it was. De- 
mands of an urgent nature are more 
nearly filled. Supply and demand are not 
far from balance. This is true in steel] 
as well as other products. 

Better supply. Steel of the type used 
in cars and other consumer products— 
sheet steel and strip steel—is becoming 
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Source: American Iron & Steel Institute through 1947 


Steel: Annual Ingot Production in U.S. 


52,798,000 TONS 


88,800,000 TONS 
89,600,000 TONS 


79,700,000 TONS 


66,600,000 TONS 





somewhat easier to get. Demand for 
steel of this kind is greatest of all, and 
supply is not expected to catch up with 
demand for some time. Production ca- 
pacity, however, is being stepped up by 
3,500,000 tons, and the present abnor- 
mal demand can fall off sharply in the 
event of stiffening buyer resistance to 
higher prices. 

Steel pipe still is in short supply, but 
this situation could ease quickly with a 
slackening of the building boom. 

Gray market in sheet steel is still 
flourishing, but this will fade quickly as 
the gap between supply and demand is 
closed. Midwest manufacturers still are 
paying as much as $200 to $300 a ton 
for sheet steel that normally is priced at 
the mills at $80 to $90. 

Another method of obtaining steel that 
is used rather extensively is for manu- 
facturers to arrange for conversion of 
their own steel. This they do by obtain- 
ing the scrap or pig iron and hiring a mill 
to convert it into ingots. The ingots, in 
turn, are farmed out to another mill to 
be rolled into sheets. This is an expensive 
process, and probably will disappear be- 
fore long. 

Inventories provide another clue 
that the steel situation is easing. These 
inventories are by no means excessive, 
but they are rising considerably. Warn- 
ings are going out to purchasing agents 
to guard against being caught with an 


84,700,000 TONS 


88,000,000 TONS 
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oversupply of steel bought at high prices, 
when the supply situation eases. 

Price rises in steel show signs of 
slackening despite the recent flurry over 
the advance in semifinished steel. Major 
producers are attempting to hold the 
price line, and are beginning to talk of 
lower prices, once costs become stabilized. 

The industry, however, is not prepared 
to absorb a new wage increase without 
an offsetting rise in prices. The talk in 
Pittsburgh and Gary and other steel cen- 
ters is that union demands for a third- 
round pay raise will be refused. This 
talk is discounted, however, and _pros- 
pects are that steelworkers will get some- 
thing, perhaps 10 cents an hour. An 
increase of this size, the industry con- 
tends, would have to be passed on to 
consumers, and this time consumers are 
not likely to take a price rise without 
resistance. 

Coal, too, will play a part in determin- 
ing steel’s 1948 price policy. If John L 
Lewis wins pensions or pay raises for 
miners, the steel companies will find part 
of this bill added to their costs. 

All of this will have a bearing on the 
supply situation, but the outlook, barring 
an unexpected turn, is that steel will be 
more plentiful, at regular market prices, 
in the months ahead than it was in the 
corresponding period of 1947. There is 
even a possibility that a surplus might 
develop by late 1948. 
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ORIGINS OF DEMOCRATIC REVOLT 


Flare-Up in Feud Inherited From New Deal 


Hatreds built in the Roosevelt 
era are rising to plague Mr. Tru- 
man in an election year. 

Revolt of the South traces to 
1938 purge effort by FDR. 

James A. Farley and John 
Garner describe beginnings of 
the feuds that threaten to start 
political revolution in 1948. 

A left-right split tends to pull 
Demacratic Party apart. 


The Democratic Party rebellion 
that is breaking out around President 
Truman has been 11 years in the 
making. It is filled with well-aged 
bitterness. But for war and a full- 
fledged national emergency, it prob- 
ably would have struck Franklin D. 
Roosevelt long ago. 

By bits and pieces, the story of the 
origins of the party revolt is coming out 
now in the published recollections of 
James A. Farley and John Nance Garner, 
two of the chief actors in those early 
scenes. Its beginnings go back to the fight 
of Mr. Roosevelt for a change in the 
United States Supreme Court in 1937. 

Even now, the complete story is not 
being told. Mr. Farley and Mr. Garner 
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are regular Democrats. They refused to 
take part in a revolt in 1940 and 1944 
when it might have broken out. They are 
not promoting one now. But their ac- 
counts of events in Mr. Roosevelt’s second 
term throw fresli light on the subject. 
Mr. Farley’s account is presented in 
his new book, “Jim Farley’s Story: The 
Roosevelt Years.” In 1937, as Postmaster 
General and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mr. Farley was po- 
litical generalissimo for Mr. Roosevelt. 
The President sent Congress his plan 
to enlarge the Court in February, 1937. 
The Democrats controlled Congress by 
lopsided majorities: 76 Democrats to 16 
Republicans in the Senate; 333 Demo- 
crats to 89 Republicans in the House, 
with 17 members of other parties in the 
two houses. But neither Mr. Farley nor 
Mr. Roosevelt’s leaders on Capitol Hill 
had been told in advance about the plan. 
Mr. Farley and the congressional 
leaders went to work trying to drive the 
measure through. Judgeship and other 
appointments were withheld from Sena- 
tors who opposed it. Thomas G. Corcoran, 
counsel for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and Joseph Keenan, of the Justice 
Department, were assigned by Mr. Roose- 
velt to turn the heat on the opposition. 
There were cries of “dictatorship.” 
By May, Mr. Farley says, the situa- 
tion began to look bad. Mr. Roosevelt 
was away. Mr. Farley went to Indianapo- 
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lis to meet him and tell him about the 
situation. 

“He would not consider compromise,” 
Mr. Farley says. “When I told him polls 
were showing the Senate so evenly di- 
vided that Garner might have to cast 
the deciding vote, he snapped, “Let him 
do it.’ I counseled him to consider the 
possibility that the party would be split 
beyond repair, which provoked the sur- 
prising declaration “and good riddance, 
too.”” 

In the middle of the Court fight, Vice 
President Garner packed up and went 
home to Uvalde, Tex., for a vacation. 
There were immediate newspaper stories 
of a break between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Garner. 

“I don’t think the President ever for- 
gave Garner,” says Mr. Farley. “I believe 
this marked the beginning of coolness on 
his part . Thereafter things were 
never the same between them.” 

Barkley vs. Harrison. The resigna- 
tion of Associate Justice Willis Van De- 
vanter, one of the Justices who had balked 
at the Roosevelt program, and the death 
of Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas, the Democratic leader in the 
Senate, brought the Court battle to an 
end. Mr. Robinson died just after Mr. 
Roosevelt had decided to appoint him to 
fill the Van Devanter vacancy. 

With the death of Mr. Robinson, the 
Democrats divided into factions over the 
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FDR WITH TWO TOP LIEUTENANTS IN 1937, JOHN N. GARNER (left) AND JAMES A. FARLEY 
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Things were never the same thereafter 
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choice of a Majority Leader. The candi- 
dates were Senators Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi and Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky. The race was complicated by a 
letter from Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Barkley, 
addressing him as “Dear Alben,” and 
calling for a finish fight on the Court 
bill. 

Mr. Farley says Mr. Roosevelt told him 
the letter did not mean the President was 
supporting Mr. Barkley for the Leader- 
ship. But, a few nights later, Mr. Roose- 
velt telephoned Mr. Farley to ask him to 
call Mayor Edward Kelly in Chicago to 
have the Mayor put pressure on an IIli- 
nois Senator to get the Senator to vote 
for Mr. Barkley. Mr. Farley refused to 
do so. 

Both Mr. Farley and Mr. Garner had 
agreed to take no part in the contest. It 
was not until a year later that Mr. Roose- 
velt told Mr. Farley he, the President, 
was afraid Mr. Harrison would not go 
along on liberal legislation. 

Mr. Garner took no part in the Leader- 
ship fight, but he says in the series of 
articles written for Collier’s magazine by 
Bascom Timmons, his closest friend 
among Washington correspondents, that 
he could have decided the contest. Mr. 
Barkley won by 38 to 37. One Senator 
who voted for Mr. Barkley had asked 
the Vice President whom to vote for and 
Mr. Garner had refused to tell him. 

The Leadership fight helped to divide 
the Democrats further. A little later, Mr. 
Garner tried to negotiate a compromise 
on the Court plan. But the Administra- 
tion was beaten. The plan died. 

Wage and Hour bill. Mr. Farley 
says that for months after the Supreme 
Court fight Mr. Roosevelt fumed against 
members of his own party who had 
beaten him. And before the end of the 
year, the President’s Wage and Hour bill 
was beaten in the House by a vote of 
216 to 198, a bloc of Southerners turn- 
ing against Mr. Roosevelt to vote with 
the Republicans. Mr. Farley says: 

“The President was furious over the 
vote. He muttered against Southern be- 
trayal, then declared he would see that 
the legislation would be introduced early 
in the regular session of Congress a few 
weeks off . . . He was bitter in refer- 
ences to those who had betrayed him.” 

The purge campaign. Beginning at 
the end of January, 1938, Mr. Farley 
says, conferences at the White House 
were filled with purge talk. He adds: 

“From the beginning, I made it clear 
that I could not as Democratic Chairman 
drop the reins of the party band wagon 
to whip the boys hitching a ride on the 
tail gate. The President agreed that I 
should keep hands off because of my 
position. . . . He expressed himself con- 
fident that the people would support 
him... 
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SENATORS HARRISON AND BYRD 
Party bitterness—well aged 


“In the next month he went over the 
whole political field as he prepared to 
distribute patronage rewards for ‘going 
along’ and punishment for not ‘going 
along’ to 27 Senators and some 300 Rep- 
resentatives ... 

“In these days I was spending more 
and more time with members of Con- 
gress .. . On Capitol Hill I ran into the 
trails of Harold L. Ickes, Harry Hopkins, 
David K. Niles, Joseph B. Keenan, 
Thomas G. Corcoran and James Roose- 
velt, all of whom were expressing the 
displeasure of the President with those 
who had opposed him. On every hand I 
heard complaints that the vast power of 
the Administration in the manipulation 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
Heir to a battle long brewing 


of patronage and funds was being mo- 
bilized to purge the party of all but one 
hundred per cent New Dealers... 

“There were innumerable murmurings 
from Congressmen that these advisers 
were displacing me and that presidential 
purgers had taken over the party ma- 
chinery.” 

After a speech by the President at 
Gainesville, Ga., in which Mr. Roosevelt 
had denounced those who opposed his 
program, had blamed the South’s ills on 
feudalism, and had implied that his op. 
ponents had been bought by the vested 
interests, Mr. Farley says he found “mem- 
bers of Congress seething.” 

“Garner told me that the speech had 
made a solid bloc that would vote against 
almost anything the President might pro- 
pose,” Mr. Farley says. “He labeled the 
purge “as unnecessary as hell,’ predict- 
ing it could do nothing but harm to the 
party in November.” 

But the purge, with several Southern- 
ers as its chief target, went forward to 
its failure. Mr. Garner said there were 20 
Democrats in the Senate who would vote 
against anything the President might 
want. From that time until the war be- 
gan, Mr. Roosevelt had to fight hard for 
everything he got from Congress. 

Third and fourth terms. In this 
period the coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats came to the peak 
of its strength. Mr. Farley and Mr. Gar- 
ner, increasingly estranged from the 
President, led the opposition to a third 
term. Their names, with that of Senator 
Millard Tydings of Maryland, one of the 
men the President had tried to purge, 
went before the Democratic National 
Convention in opposition to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s, 

Mr. Roosevelt, failing to get Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull to take a vice- 
presidential nomination, forced the nomi- 
nation of Henry A. Wallace over the 
bitter opposition of Southerners. 

In 1944, there was less opposition to 
a fourth-term nomination. The nation 
was hard at war. But Mr. Farley, at the 
Convention as a delegate from New York, 
voted for Senator Harry F. Byrd for the 
nomination. 

Shift in party control. Both in the 
Garner story and in Mr. Farley’s account, 
a picture is drawn of the gradual shift of 
party control away from regular organi- 
zation Democrats to the New Dealers 
and left-wingers who were operating 
through the White House. They depict a 
steady rise of the New Deal philosophy 
into power. 

And, steadily, the suspicions of the 
Southerners grew. When Mr. Truman 
came into the White House, they had 
hopes of regaining a voice in the direction 
of the party. That is what they are fight 
ing for now. And the battle is for keeps. 
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Outlook for Plenty of Food in U.S. 


Reported from WASHINGTON, PARIS, LONDON and FRANKFURT 


Ample food for U. S. is in sight, 
for 1948. Reductions from 1947— 
arecord year—are to be small. 

Prices already are rationing 
scarce products, such as butter. 
Sugar, a long-familiar shortage 
item, is a drug on the market. 

There is to be no point in food 
hoarding in 1948, as the experts 
see the situation now. 


People in U. S. able to pay the price 
are going to eat very well in the year 
ahead. Almost all kinds of food will be 
abundant by prewar standards. 

Lower income groups will not eat quite 
as well as they did in 1947. They will 
have less meat, milk, butter, cheese, fresh 
fruits. Their diets will tend to be more 
like prewar diets, with a higher propor- 
tion of cereals. But people in middle and 
upper income groups will eat as well as 
ever. Rationing had tended during war 
to limit their diets. 

Demands from Europe for American 
food will be lower than in the crop year 
that ends July 1. Outlook for crops in 
Europe continues to be excellent. Snow 
came to cover crops before the recent 
cold wave. Barring some last-minute and 
unusual weather condition, grain crops 
and other crops will be large in France, 
Italy, Western Germany, Britain. 


Meat and Poultry Consumption in the U. S. 


In America, in spite of all the talk of 
shortage, food will be plentiful, eom- 
pared with prewar supplies. 

Meat is the food that causes most of 
the shortage talk. Yet, if all meat were 
shared equally, each person would get 
only 8 to 11 pounds less this year than 
last. Supplies are to be sufficient for 146 
pounds per capita, compared with 154 
pounds in 1947 and 125.6 pounds in 
1935-39. Actually, many families are out 
of the market for meat because of its 
high price. Housewives who can afford 
it will have no trouble buying hams, 
steaks, roasts and other meat. 

Beef supply is to take the deepest 
cut, falling from 69 pounds to 64 pounds 
per person. At that, people in 1948 still 
will get 10 pounds more beef per per- 
son than in prewar years. 

Pork is to be available in quantities 
providing about 67 pounds per person. 
That is slightly less than in 1947, yet 10 
pounds more than before the war. 

Lamb and mutton will continue to be 
scarce, however. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment expects a supply of only five pounds 
per person in 1948, equal to the 1947 
figure, but only three fourths the prewar 
per capita level. 

Lower meat supplies are traced to the 
decline in animal herds. The chart on 
page 16 shows how farmers have cut 
down their herds of cattle, hogs and 
sheep. They have been prompted to mar- 
ket their animals by higher feed prices, 
and by the attractive profits from present 
meat prices. Yet cattle and hog numbers 


(PER PERSON) 


remain, tor 1948 at least, far above pre- 
war levels. 

Even next summer, when supplies will 
be lowest, there will be only about 5 
per cent less meat available than in the 
summer of 1947. That is not enough of a 
reduction to curtail supplies where cus- 
tomers are used to demanding the best 
and paying for it. 

Chickens and eggs will be just about 
as plentiful in 1948 as in the last year. 
That means supplies, per person, will be 
nearly one-third higher than in prewar. 
People thus are expected to eat the equiv- 
alent of about 380 eggs each, this year. 
Per capita average was 298 eggs in 
1935-39. 

More chicken will be available during 
the first half of 1948 than in 1947. Farm- 
ers are cutting down their flocks to avoid 
high feed prices. Cold-storage stocks 
of chicken are the highest on record, ex- 
cepting 1946. Chicken consumption will 
average 22.8 pounds per person, about 
five pounds more than people got in pre- 
war years. 

Turkey supply will decline in 1948, to 
about 3.4 pounds per capita. Stocks of 
turkey in storage are only two thirds as 
large as stocks of a year ago. Farmers plan 
to raise 18 per cent fewer turkeys than in 
1947. The amount of turkey available dur- 
ing the next Thanksgiving-Christmas sea- 
son may be the lowest in 10 years. 

Chicken prices are expected to stay 
at present levels. Egg prices, however, 
are due to go higher, after rising 20 per 
cent in 1947. As people try to substitute 
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eggs for meat, egg prices follow meat 
up the price ladder. If egg prices con- 
tinue upward, more people will have to 
do without. Customers who can pay the 
price will have more eggs offered than 
before. 

Altogether, enough meat and poultry 
will be marketed in 1948 to provide 172 
pounds per person in U.S. As the chart 
on page 15 shows, that is nine pounds 
lower than in 1947, but 26 pounds above 
the 1935-39 average. No real shortage 
is suggested by these figures. 

Milk products are to be ample in 
1948, compared with the past. There will 
be enough cheese for 6.8 pounds per 
person, less than a pound below the high 
level reached last year, more than a 
pound above the prewar level. 

Fluid milk and cream supply is to de- 
cline very slightly, about 3 per cent, from 
the 1947 total. The supply will remain 
far above prewar proportions. Demand 
may fall faster than supply, this year. 
The relatively high price of fluid milk is 
forcing people away from milk entirely, 
or causing them to use more canned 
milk. Supply of canned milk is to rise in 
1948, approximating 19.8 pounds per 
capita, 3 pounds more than before the 
war. 

Ice cream will be easily available. Ice- 
cream consumption dropped 18 per cent 
during 1947, as price increases cut back 
demand. 

Butter output will not rise in 1948. 
But there is no lack of butter on grocers’ 
shelves. Prices have taken over the ra- 
tioning job. Butter that sold in retail 
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stores for an average of 37 cents a pound 
before the war had risen to 81 cents in 
1947, on the average. Prices exceeded 90 
cents a pound in September and Decem- 
ber. Butter supplies in 1948 are estimated 
at about 11 pounds per person. About 
16.7 pounds was used per capita before 
the war. ; 

Margarine is replacing butter. Aver- 
age consumption is up from 2.8 pounds 
before the war to 4.9 pounds in 1947. 
Margarine prices averaged 17 cents a 
pound before the war, 41 cents a pound 
last year. Producers expect to increase 
supplies slightly in 1948. 

Flour and breakfast cereals are 
not to be scarce in 1948. Wheat is the most 
important grain food, and wheat supplies 
to be eaten by human beings will total 
about 146 pounds per person, Corn-meal 
supply is estimated at 17 pounds. These 
figures represent slight reductions from 
the prewar averages. The reductions are 
due, not to lack of ability to supply, but 
to changed eating habits. People have 
been eating more meat, eggs and milk, 
less cereals. The trend is to be reversed 
in 1948, according to the official forecast. 

Sugar has become a surplus problem 
for the producers, rather than a shortage 
problem for consumers. Sugar supply is 
to average 100 pounds per person, com- 
pared with 96.5 pounds before the war. 
The U.S. is being offered more sugar 
than it wants from Cuba and other areas. 

Vegetables and fruits will be avail- 
able in quantities that will give each 
person more than his prewar supply, on 
a per capita basis. Competition has re- 
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turned among producers of various kinds 
of fruits and vegetables. Housewives are 
promised higher quality, better packag- 
ing and other improvements in fresh- 
produce lines. 

U. S. food prospects, over all, are 
for an abundance that is the envy of 
the world. Production of most major foods 
will be a little smaller than in 1947, bya 
few percentage points. Yet output still 
will be far greater than before the war, 
except in butter, and lamb and mutton, 
No serious over-all shortage threatens jn 
any important food at this time. Distribu- 
tion may shift, however. With any price 
increase, in such things as meat and eggs, 
demand will decline, leaving more for 
those who are able and willing to pay. 

Europe’s food prospects, by con- 
trast, remain rather grim. The outlook is 
better than at any time in several years, 
however. Britain is a major exception. 
Britain’s home food output is rising, but 
total food supplies are to be lower, be- 
cause imports are being cut down to save 
dollars. 

Continental Europe, excluding Russia, 
will produce about 40 per cent more 
wheat in the year starting July 1 than in 
the crop year just past. Rice output is 
higher than expected in the Far East. 
Production of fats and oils is expanding. 

As food production rises around the 
world, U.S. consumers stand to benefit 
from larger supplies and lower prices at 
home. Although the experts hesitate to 
predict the course of food prices during 
the year ahead, they do predict a sub- 
stantial food supply for this country. 
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Lowest-priced car with GM Hydra-Matie Drive! 


VNTIAC 


Not only is the new Pontiac far more beautiful and 
luxurious — but it is the world’s lowest-priced car 
to offer the superb driving ease and safety of GM 
Hydra-Matic Drive. This mechanical masterpiece 
completely eliminates the clutch pedal and _ shifts 
gears automatically. You just sit back—and drive! It 
is available on all models as optional* equipment. 
For every reason, your next car should be a Pontiac. 


*at additional cost. 


MOTOR DIVISION ef GENERAI 


It not only stands alone in its field for beauty, for 
performance, for comfort, and for dependability— 
but it is now one of the world’s truly luxurious cars. 
A look and a ride, and yowl agree —on every 
count, it’s Pontiac! 

y v t 


Models illustrated are Deluxe Streamliners—Two-Deor and 


Four-Door. White sidewall tires optional at additional cost. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 


MOTORS CORPORATION 














Women never buy a product 
for itself. They buy a 
“‘mental picture’ of 
what it will do for them. 


The vivid ‘‘mental 
pictures’’ of better living 
inspired by McCall’s editors 
are helping make over the 
homes of America. Every 
month, women in more than 
3,600,000 homes are inspired 
by these ‘‘mental pictures.”’ 





Advertising in 
McCall’s—with its Three- 
Magazines-In-One make-up 
—gives you an ideal oppor- 
tunity to match your product 
story to women’s moods and 
fit your brand name into their 
mental buying pictures. 
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AIR POLICY FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


Dollar cost of air defense 
against Russia will double if U. S. 
air planners get their way. 

What the experts want, and its 
price, is being pieced together. 
The pattern is vast. 

lt adds up to an extra $20,- 
000,000,000 and a brand-new 
air force in five years. New 
planes, equipment, weapons are 
involved. 


Air defense is to be expensive in the 
atomic age. Defense costs, for air 
power alone, are to skyrocket as much 
as $20,000,000,000 over presently 
planned costs if air planners get what 
they want. 

Air-power development for the U. S. is 
projected on a five-year basis. The 
planners suggest 1953 as the year for 
reaching maximum air strength. 

Under budget plans, as now shaped, 
the Air Force and the naval air arm are 
set to spend about $19,150,000,000 dur- 
ing the next five years. 

Under new defense plans recom- 
mended by the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board, airmen could get between 
$35,390,000,000 and $39,380,000,000 in 
the next five years. This amounts to as 
much as $20,000,000,000 above present 
budget estimates projected over the same 
period. It is not far from the total recom- 
mended by the President’s Air Policy 
Commission. 

Chances that airmen will get all of 
these extra billions are remote. Yet the 
defense plans, as reflected in both re- 
ports, are important as an indication of 
what the military air planners are trying 
to do, what they are shooting for. 

A pattern of requests, all pointing to 
awholly new air defense by 1953, shows 
up throughout the plans: 

In numbers of planes, air planners 
want from a fourth to a half of wartime 
peak strength. Theirmore ambitious pro- 
gam, labeled “Plan A,” calls for 20,541 
new planes for the Air Force, 14,500 for 

Navy. This plan, they say, would en- 
able the U. S. to meet an attack in 1953, 
and to carry out a sustained counterof- 
fensive. Their “Plan B”—12,500 planes 
for the Air Force and 10,000 for the 
Navy—would be adequate for initial de- 
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Plans for Spending 


fense and a strong counterattack, but not 
for a sustained campaign. 

The Congressional Board’s report sets 
forth both Plan A and Plan B. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission, to which air planners 
presented the same estimates, came up 
with its own suggested program, giving 
the Navy 10,893 planes, the Air Force 
18,181. 

In costs, the plans add 40 to 80 per 
cent to the present total defense expendi- 
tures of about $10,000,000,000 a year. 
Cheapest plan would raise the annual 
defense bill to a continuing level of $14,- 
720,000,000. The most expensive takes 
it up to $18,620,000,000. The President’s 
Commission takes it to $18,000,000,000 
within three years. 

Cost of new planes is more definite. 
From a present rate of $2,000,000,000 
in five years, the proposed plans raise 
that cost to between $14,220,000,000 
and $16,840,000,000 in the five-year 
period. 

In types of weapons, the planners 
visualize U. S. air power with equipment 
far in advance of any in the past. World 
War II planes, they insist, already are 
antiquated, slow, incapable of getting 
through modern defenses. 

Jet propulsion is to be used in all new 
fighters, most new bombers. This gives 
speed needed in atom-age warfare, makes 
interception more difficult. Long-range, 
four-jet fighters already are in the testing 
stage. So are jet-assisted bombers, jet 
carrier planes, jet fighters capable of 
speeds greater than that of sound. 

Guided missiles, when developed, are 
to be basic weapons under these plans. 
With atomic warheads, these missiles 
could blast away at enemy cities, factories 
and communication centers with small 
chance of being intercepted. 

Rockets, one type of missile now being 
developed, have been guided electron- 
ically from the ground in recent weeks, 
for the first time. Supersonic rockets like 
the German V-2 are counted on to pene- 
trate tight enemy defenses. 

Atomic propulsion of planes or missiles 
is slated to get high priority as a means 
of overcoming the fuel problem in cover- 
ing vast distances between possible U. S. 
bases and Russia. 

All of this equipment is expensive but 
essential, say the planners, for any war 
that involves the U.S. and Russia. 

That, in brief, is the air-defense pro- 
gram envisioned by the Air Force and 
Navy, and reported, in part, by the Con- 


Billions in Next 5 Years 
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SENATOR OWEN BREWSTER 
$16,840,000,000 for military planes 


gressional Board, headed by Senator 
Owen Brewster (Rep.), of Maine. This 
program is in sharp contrast to present 
U.S. air strength. 

What U. S. has now is about 37,200 
World War II planes, many of them in 
storage, but only a handful of fast, 
modern aircraft. The Russians are be- 
lieved to have 5,000 to 10,000 latest-type 
jet fighters. The U. S. Air Force has a few 
hundred, the U.S. Navy 50. Chances ot 
present American planes getting through 
Soviet defenses for a strong counter- 
attack, as a result, are regarded as slim. 

Moreover, U.S. wartime planes are 
wearing out faster than they are being 
replaced. The planners estimate that this 
backlog will be down to a dangerous level 
by 1950, that remaining planes will be 
almost wholly obsolete by 1952. 

Prospects that the air planners will 
get everything they want are slight at 
this time. Yet some increase in spending 
for air defense seems likely. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have been asked to com- 
plete a unified, less expensive plan by 
midyear. The President’s budget men- 
tions the need for a big increase in plane 
production next year. The recommenda- 
tions of the two groups of planners call 
for an immediate start in rebuilding 
U.S. air power, even though the final 
levels differ. The final bill depends 
directly on the prospects for war in the 
period ahead. 
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PLANS FOR A STRONGER JAPAN 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Build-up of Japan is under 
way. Industries may get back 
to prewar levels, trade may 
go higher than it was before 
the war. 

Peace terms and reform pro- 
grams are to wait while the 
United States gets recovery start- 
ed. It means more dollars and 
longer occupation. 

Long-range goal is to cut U. S. 
relief costs, make Japan a self- 
supporting ally to resist Russian 
expansion in the Far East. 


Japan now is to be rebuilt into a 
strong nation. The defeated enemy 
is becoming the key to U.S. plans to 
get recovery started in Asia and to 
stiffen the Far East against Russia. 

The trend of American policy is to get 
heavy industries operating again on the 
same scale that they were before the war, 
to lift Japanese exports almost a third 
above prewar levels and to bring plant 
reparations almost to a stop. These tar- 
gets are set in a new report, drafted by 
American engineers for the Army, to show 
what it will take to get Japan on a self- 
supporting basis. 

The new program means that Japan, 
instead of China, has been selected by 
the United States to play the main role 
in Asia. The State Department’s chief 
policy planner, George Kennan, is in 
Tokyo now to lay the groundwork for 
the new program. 

Japan’s economy will take a lot of 
reviving to reach the goal set by the 
U. S.—a standard of living equal to that 
in 1930-34. 

Production is only 45 per cent of the 
1930-34 level and little more than a 
fourth of what it was in 1937. Steel out- 
put is less than a million tons yearly. 

Exports are only a tenth of prewar 
levels. 

Population, however, is increasing by 
a million a year. By 1953 it will be 30 
per cent larger than in 1930-34. 

Food purchases abroad will have to 
be increased sharply to feed the added 
people. A quarter of Japan’s food will 
have to be imported. More raw materials 
will be needed from abroad and more 
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goods than before the war will have to 
be produced at home if prewar living 
conditions are to be restored. 

Recovery plan. Against this back- 
ground is projected the Strike Report, 
made for the Army by 30 American en- 
gineers under supervision of Clifford S. 
Strike, head of a New York engineering 
firm. This report finds that full recovery 
for Japan will take at least five years, 
perhaps more. 

Imports must be lifted 20 per cent 
above the level of 1937, but paying for 
those imports will be more difficult than 
before the war. Japan no longer can 
count on revenue from shipping and 
overseas investment. Two thirds of Ja- 
pan’s trade will have to be carried in 
foreign ships. 

Exports, as a result, must be raised al- 
most a third higher than in 1937. To 
achieve this, Japan would have to manu- 
facture far more than in the 1930-34 
base period. Industrial production, to 
meet this schedule, would have to be 
lifted to levels reached by Japan only 
when arming for the war with China. 
Limits now set on Japan’s industry by 
the Allied Far Eastern Commission 


would have to be raised. 

Plant removals for reparations are 
recommended to be scaled down by five 
sixths. The only important removals, 
aside from arsenals, would be aluminum, 
nitric-acid and a few shipbuilding plants. 





Even then, Japan would be left with an 
important aluminum-fabricating indus. 
try. 

Plants in 14 other key industries, now 
marked for partial or complete disman- 
tling, would be left intact. The Japanese 
steel industry would have a capacity of 
6,400,000 tons a year, almost twice as 
large as originally planned. Capacity 
would be doubled for ball bearings and 
increased two and a half times for ma- 
chine tools, 

Opposition to these recovery targets 
already is developing among other coun- 
tries that fought in the Far Eastern war, 

Britain is out to regain her textile mar- 
kets in the Orient. British textile interests 
are pressing for imposition of tight limits 
on Japanese output. (See item on Japa- 
nese competition, page 64.) 

India is building up her own textile in- 
dustry and wants to keep out Japan's 
cheaper goods. 

China, too, is developing her cotton- 
goods industry with spindles the Japa- 
nese set up in Shanghai during the war. 
The Chinese want to take over some of 
Japan’s prewar markets. 

Russia is not interested in Far Eastem 
trade, but, like China, wants Japan kept 
too weak for war. 

The U.S., however, is determined to 


strengthen Japan. Steps already have [ 


been taken to put reparations plants to 
work. More than 80 of the 921 plants 


NEW FOOD FOR JAPANESE FACTORIES: AMERICAN COTTON 


As much as $1,000,000,000 in U. S. raw materials may be sent to spark recovery 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS--WORLD REPORT 
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marked for removal have been taken off 
the reparations lists. About 700 others 
have been licensed for temporary opera- 
tion. Almost half of Japan’s industrial 
production now is being turned out in 
these plants. 

The Japanese are putting these plants 
to work quickly in the hope of holding 
on to them permanently. Some occupa- 
tion officials believe Japan’s business 
trusts have been stalling recovery in an 
effort to discourage reparations, obtain 
U.S. loans and get a soft peace. As a 
result, steps now are being taken to force 
the recovery pace. 

Direct U.S. controls are being im- 
posed over Japan’s Government in eco- 
nomic matters for the first time since V-J 
Day. Occupation officials used to insist 
that the Japanese run their own economy 
and take responsibility for it. Now U. S. 
officials are moving in to see that action 
is taken. 

_Anti-inflation measures are being im- 
posed with vigor for the first time. The 
Japanese Government is under orders to 
produce a balanced budget. Rationing 
and price controls are being tightened. 
The rise in retail prices has been slowed 
down to a fifth of last summer’s rate. 

Tax collections, evaded widely, are 
being enforced by military-government 
teams. Under U. S. orders, plants owned 
by 250 delinquent companies are being 
attached for sale. Tax payments, as a 
result, are increasing sharply. On Janu- 
ary 1 only 30 per cent of the country’s 
tax bill had been collected. Now 50 per 
cent has come in, and officials believe the 
total will rise to 85 per cent by April 1. 

Crop collections, carried out under 
supervision of military teams, have 
brought the Government almost 100 per 


LOST RESOURCES: STEEL PLANT IN MANCHURIA 


cent of the rice and other foodstuffs de- 
manded of Japan’s farmers for rationing 
to city dwellers. By this time last year, 
when the Japanese alone collected the 
rice, less than 80 per cent of the quota 
had been brought in. 

Military police are backing up Japa- 
nese investigators in a crackdown on 
black-market operations and hoarding of 
industrial raw materials. 

The idea behind all these measures is 
to get Japan off the U. S. dole, which now 
is costing the U. S. $400,000,000 a year. 

More U.S. aid, rather than less, 
however, is to be given Japan at first. So 
far, shipments from the U.S. have been 
limited mainly to food and other relief 
supplies to prevent “disease and unrest.” 
Now raw materials are to be sent as well. 

The Army is asking Congress for $175,- 
000,000 to start the program. As much as 
a billion dollars may be spent in the next 
five years for coal, iron, steel, lumber, 
cotton, wool and petroleum. 

Shortage of raw-material supplies is 
the main obstacle to increased production 
in Japan. Manchuria, Korea and other 
areas in Asia, which provided half of 
Japan’s food and raw-material imports 
before the war, are cut off from Japan or 
paralyzed by strife. 

U.S. dollars are to buy supplies from 
other countries to make up for this short- 
age. But dollars also threaten to strangle 
Japanese recovery. 

The U. S. insists on payment in dollars 
for Japanese exports. But dollars are 
scarce in Asia, which bought two thirds 
of Japan’s prewar exports of textiles and 
other goods. More than 300,000,000 
square yards of cotton textiles are piled 
up in Japanese warehouses because Asi- 
atic countries are unable to pay for them. 


—Ewing Galloway 


Chief source of prewar imports, the vast territory is out of bounds today 
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Japan’s main source of dollar earnings 
before the war-—silk sales to the U. S.—is 
dried up now. Nylon and rayon have 
captured much of the market. Thus, the 
one product Japan could ship in quantity, 
silk, cannot be sold so readily. 

A way out of the dollar shortage is 
being sought by occupation officials. 

Barter deals are being made with non- 
dollar countries. Japanese silk is being 
swapped in small quantities for Australian 
wool. Negotiations are under way to ex- 
change Japanese cotton goods for Indo- 
nesian oil. 

Private loans from British and Ameri- 
can banks are being asked to establish a 
$200,000,000 revolving fund to finance 
exports. Sterling loans would ease the 
way for trade with India and British 
colonies in Asia. 

U.S. restrictions against imports of 
cheap Japanese textiles and toys may be 
relaxed. Cotton loans financed by the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank now prohibit 
shipments of finished goods to the United 
States. But occupation authorities are 
negotiating for a change, despite the op- 
position of American textile interests. 

Long-range prospects for a strong 
Japan depend not so much on the aid of 
U. S. dollars, but on how soon Japan can 
regain her export markets. If Japan is to 
become self-supporting, she must again 
obtain raw materials from the rest of 
Asia and sell more goods in the Far East 
than ever before. 

Cheap labor, technical know-how and 
closeness to Asiatic markets give Japan 
an edge over her competitors. The U. S. 
hope is that dollar aid now will crank 
up Japan’s economy so that it will go on 
its own and speed recovery in the rest of 
the Orient. 


—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE E. KENNAN 
Laying plans in Tokyo 
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Rise in Vacation Travel Abroad 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, ROME, BERLIN, MEXICO 


War nerves are not upsetting 
vacation prospects in Europe. 
Countries, in need of dollars, 
have big plans for U. S. tourists. 

Travel conditions are improved 
over recent years, but reserva- 
tions have to be made well in 
advance. Some ships already are 
booked solid. 

Except for Britain, food is plen- 
tiful in most of Europe. So is hotel 
space. And the family car can be 
taken along on most trips. 


Vacation travel to other countries is 
to be easier this year. 

Transportation by ship and plane 
is more plentiful, but must be _ re- 
served well in advance. Space on 
steamers for the summer months al- 
ready is getting scarce, but air-line 
reservations still are available. Tour- 
ists now can take their cars almost 
anywhere. 

Most of the popular vacation spots 
abroad are about back to normal. Euro- 
pean countries, short of dollars, are mak- 
ing things as attractive as possible for 
American visitors. Strikes and riots may 





mar some vacations in Europe, but there 
is little likelihood of tourists being trapped 
by war. 

A world survey of travel conditions 
shows that Europe is better equipped 
now to handle tourists than at any time 
since prewar days. Canada and Mexico 
both will have plenty of accommodations 
this year. Most hotels in South America, 
however, will be crowded and they will 
be expensive. 

A vacation in Europe now becomes 
more practical for anyone who has the 
necessary money. Most of Western Eu- 
rope is fully ready for visitors. 

France, since the devaluation of the 
franc, is once again a fairly cheap place 
for tourists. Before devaluation, Janu- 
ary 25, Americans could legally get only 
119 franes for a dollar. Today, they can 
get 305. 

Most of the country’s hotel capacity 
has been restored. A double room with 
bath in the better-class hotels in Paris 
now costs only $4 to $8 a day. And there 
are plenty of more modest but comfort- 
able hotels where the charge is closer to 
$2. The service is good. This year there 
are enough towels and linen. But soap is 
hard to get. Tourists should bring their 
own. 

Food in French restaurants is plentiful 
and the quality is excellent. A full-course 
dinner, including wine and all the trim- 
mings, can be had in Paris for $2 or $3. 
Plainer fare can be found for much less. 
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BOUND FOR THE CARIBBEAN: BAGGAGE STACKED ON DECK 
Nearby areas are to get the bulk of the U. S. tourist trade abroad this year 
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CITY and BUENOS AIRES 


Tourist resorts in the French provinces 
have plenty of rooms at modest prices, 
Room and meals on the Riviera run 
around $8 a day per person in a first- 
class hotel. 

Rail and air transportation in France 
are nearly back to normal. Taxis are 
scarce, however. Tourists can bring in 
their own automobiles, but are limited 
to a ration of 100 gallons of gasoline 
for a three-month period. 

Great Britain is making a big effort to 
attract U.S. tourists. However, travelers 
generally will find it rougher going in 
Britain than on the Continent. Hotel space 
is very tight, especially in and near Lon- 
don. It is expensive too. The best London 
hotels charge $8 to $12 a day for a single 
room, and none is available at $8. The 
price does not include meals. 

Outside of the London area there is a 
bit more space than last year. But seaside 
and country hotels require reservations 
months in advance. 

Meals in Britain are rather skimpy and 
lack variety. Legally, a meal at a hotel 
or restaurant should not cost more than 
$1. Actually, that is the starting charge. 
Usually a “house charge” of 75 cents is 
added to the bill if there is no music, $2 
if there is music. Coffee is another 25 
cents. Drinks and tobacco are far more 
expensive than in the U. S. A drink of liq- 
uor costs at least $1.25; cigarettes are 68 
cents a pack. A good cigar costs $2. 

Both soap and towels are very short. 
Travelers would do well to bring both. 

Despite these difficulties, Britain is ex- 
pecting a big crop of tourists this year. 
Outstanding attraction will be the Olym- 
pic Games in and around London, July 29 


to August 14. A week after the Olympic | 


Games will come a festival of music and 
drama in Scotland. 

Italy is again catering to tourists, vir- 
tually in prewar style. The whole country 
is open to travelers. Recent devaluation 
of the lira makes Italy one of the best 
travel bargains in Europe. 

Double rooms with bath run from $4.25 
to $7 in the better-class hotels. Rooms are 
fairly plentiful. But hotel owners are ad- 
vising travelers to cable for reservations 
a few days ahead of time, just to be sure. 

Train service in Italy is much better 
and less crowded than it was during the 
year or two following the end of the wat. 
Nearly all of the country’s rail and high 
way network is back in operation. High- 
ways are in good condition. 

Tourists can bring their private cals 








into Italy. They get a special gasoline 1 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS: THE BEACH AT NICE 
Room.and meals run around $8 a day in first-class hotels on the Riviera 


tion card good for 75 gallons a month and 
six quarts of oil. Gasoline costs 75 cents 
a gallon. 

Travel agencies and hotels are offering 
special facilities to Americans who wish 
to visit World War II battle areas and 
cemeteries in Italy. 

Restaurant meals in Italy are ample, 
but fairly expensive. A first-class meal in 
a luxury restaurant will cost about $4.50. 
The check for an adequate meal in the 
less fancy places will run around $2. 

Switzerland anticipates no trouble in 
handling this season’s influx of tourists. 
There are plenty of rooms, ample food 
and unrationed gasoline. Prices are mod- 
erate. 

Austria is offering bargain rates and 
other inducements to tourists. Fifty first- 
class hotels have been allocated for tour- 
ists’ use in the western zone and in Vi- 
enna. Rates are very low: $4 to $9 for a 
double room and four meals. Rail con- 
nections with Western Europe are good. 
Motorists may bring their own cars and 
buy an ample ration of gasoline at 60 
cents a gallon. 

The Netherlands will celebrate Queen 
Wilhelmina’s Golden Jubilee this year, 
so hotels may be crowded. Food and 
transportation are both ample, however. 
Gasoline is not rationed and costs 45 
cents a gallon. 

Belgium’s hotels are back to normal, 
with prices for a single room ranging 
from $4.50 to $8 a day. A full-course din- 
ner in a luxury restaurant costs $5 to $6. 

Sweden is troubled by an acute short- 
age of hotel space. But food is plentiful 
and moderately priced. Transportation is 
excellent. 

Norway is ready to accommodate as 
many Americans as it did before the war. 
Food is ample and prices reasonable. 
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Germany is not yet ready for tourists. 
Only business trips are allowed. 

Nearby areas—Canada, Mexico and 
the Caribbean--are to get the bulk of the 
U. S. tourist trade abroad this year. Three 
fourths of the U.S. tourist money spent 
in 1947 went into these areas. 

Canada is trying harder than ever this 
year to attract American tourists. Accom- 
modations are plentiful. Auto travel is as 
easy as in the United States. Prices often 
are lower than in the U.S. American 
tourists are not affected by Canada’s 
new import restrictions and _foreign- 


exchange regulations. 

Mexico and Central America have 
plentiful accommodations and better serv- 
ice than in 1947. There are 25 per cent 





more rooms available for tourists now. 
Prices are down a little for hotel rooms, 
up a little for meals and souvenirs, com- 
pared to last year. A single room in a 
first-class hotel in Mexico City costs 
$3.75. Prices are much higher in fash- 
ionable resorts such as Acapulco. Bed 
and board still are very reasonable in the 
smaller places. . 

South America, generally speaking, is 
expensive and overtaxed for tourist ac- 
commodations. Travel throughout the 
continent has increased sharply since the 
war, and tourist facilities have not kept 
pace. Travelers are advised to make hotel 


reservations from one to two months 
ahead in most cities. 
Hotel rates in South America have 


doubled or tripled over prewar levels. 
They have jumped from 20 to 50 per cent 
in the last year. In most of the area, the 
traveler must count on paying $6 or $7 
daily for a single room and another $6 
or $7 daily for meals. 

Tourists should have documents in 
order before beginning their trips. It is a 
good idea to carry a dozen or so extra 
photographs, vaccination and immuniza- 
tion certificates and a doctor's letter of 
good health. 

Steamship accommodations to South 
America still are hard to get. Air-line res- 
ervations usually can be obtained with- 
out much delay. 

What it all adds up fo is that the 
U. S. tourist who wants to go abroad can, 
for the first time in eight years, go almost 
anywhere he chooses in the Western 
world. Nearly all countries are eager to 
welcome him because they desperately 
need his dollars. Wherever he goes, how- 
ever, the traveler must count on paying 
a lot more for the trip than he did before 
the war. 
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BOOKED TO CAPACITY: TRANSATLANTIC TRAVEL 
Space on luxury liners for the summer months already is getting scarce 
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Benes: Symbol of East-West Split 


Reported from WASHINGTON and LONDON 


Clash between East and West 
sealed Czechoslovakia’s fate. 

Eduard Benes, in the middle, 
lasted 30 years with his ups and 
downs as he tried to bridge the 
developing conflicts. 

Up twice, President Benes now 
is down for the third time. 
Hitler was given his 
against Czechoslovakia by the 
West. Stalin, 10 years later, is 

taking his turn for the East. 


turn 


What is happening to the world is 
revealed clearly by 10 years in the life 
span of one man, Eduard Benes, 
Czechoslovakia’s President. 

Mr. Benes got caught in the middle 
of a developing East-West struggle. 
Squeezed in that struggle, during a 
brief 10 years he went down, then 
came up, and now is down again. 

The West, 10 years ago, sacrificed 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler in an attempt to 
satisfy an expanding Germany at the ex- 
pense of the East. Mr. Benes went down, 
under that sacrifice. Defeat of Germany 
seven years later brought him back to 
power. The East, in the form of an ex- 
panding Russia, now has Czechoslovakia 
and her President down once more. 

Failure is the end product of an effort 
by the statesmen of Czechoslovakia to 
act as a bridge between East and West— 
a nation with racial, language and se- 
curity ties to the East, but with Western 
ideas of democracy, industry and trade. 

Really the story goes back 30 years, 
when independence was only an idea in 
the minds of Mr. Benes and others. 

1914: down. During the first World 
War, Mr. Benes was in voluntary exile 
from his homeland, plotting to split it off 
from Austria-Hungary as a separate na- 
tion. He and Thomas Masaryk—like him- 
self a university professor in Prague— 
had fled abroad to escape arrest. Mr. 
Masaryk had come to the United States 
and was living in Pittsburgh. Mr. Benes 
was operating out of Paris. Together they 
went to Washington, to seek the help of 
President Woodrow Wilson in their cause 
—the winning of freedom for the Czech 
and Slovak peoples, who had been under 
foreign rule for hundreds of years. 
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1918: up. President Wilson gave the 
two men his support, the other Allied 
leaders went along, and Czechoslovakia 
came into being as an independent na- 
tion in October, 1918. By the time of 
the peace conference, in 1919, it already 
was a going concern. Mr. Masaryk was 
the first President. Mr. Benes became the 
Foreign Minister. 

In the 1920s, Mr. Benes played a key 
role in the new Europe and the League 
of Nations. He recognized that his coun- 
try, located in the middle of Europe, 
would be crushed immediately in another 
general war. He looked upon Germany as 
the principal danger to peace. There- 
fore he strongly supported the League as 
a safeguard against that danger. He was 
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MASARYK & BENES 





elected President of the League’s Council 
seven times. But he did not rely on the 
League alone for security. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Benes, Czechoslovakia 
joined the “Little Entente,” an alliance 
of France and the smaller nations of 
Eastern Europe that was intended to 
hem Germany in. 

In the 1930s, however, trouble loomed 
ahead for the young nation Mr. Benes 
had helped to create. Hitler rose to power 
in Germany and started to hammer at the 
system of alliances the Allied nations had 
set up. Mr. Benes, who became President 
of Czechoslovakia in 1935 after President 
Masaryk retired, exerted all his efforts to 
arouse the other powers to: their peril. 
He tried especially to bring agreement 
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BENES & ROOSEVELT 


Failure is the end product of an effort to bridge the East and the West... 
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HITLER MOVES IN: 1938—First the Sudetenland, then the whole nation 
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between France and Britain, in the West, 
and Russia, in the East. 

Explaining that effort, he has since 
said: “I never agreed with the policy of 
the Western democracies, which isolated 
the Soviet Union for a long time and ex- 
cluded it from European and world co- 
operation. It seemed to me that the whole 
struggle would be decided in favor of the 
side toward which the Soviet Union final- 
ly inclined.” 

President Benes, operating on this 
premise, entered into an alliance with 
Russia in 1935. That same year, the 
Czech chief of staff attended maneuvers 
of the Russian army and was impressed 
with the evidence of Russia’s military 
strength. But, when Mr. Benes passed 
this estimate along to the French and 
British, they refused to believe it. 

Little by little, French-British policy 
swung toward appeasement of Hitler. 
President Benes found that Czechoslo- 
vakia and Russia were “left completely 
alone in the political camp of those who 
were. . . anti-Nazi.” Also, he later de- 





clared, the two nations were the only ones 
that were prepared for defense against 
Nazi attack. 

1938: down again. The crisis Pres- 
ident Benes had feared came to a head in 
September, 1938. Hitler demanded that 
the Sudetenland, a narrow strip around 
the other rim of Czechoslovakia contain- 
ing 3,000,000 Germans, be ceded to Ger- 
many. He asserted that Czechoslovakia 
was not a real nation, but had been arti- 
ficially created by the Allies as a dagger 
aimed at Germany from the East. He in- 
sisted that the map of Eastern Europe be 
redrawn. In this crisis, the East and the 
West split wide apart. 

The British urged President Benes to 
make concessions to Hitler. They favored 
giving Hitler a free hand to the east. 
They had made no alliance with Czecho- 
slovakia and did not feel bound to come 
to her rescue. 

The French had pledged that they 
would fight if Czechoslovakia were at- 
tacked. But, without British support, they 
were unwilling to honor their pledge. 
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GOTTWALD & BENES 
. « « Czechoslovakia—racial, security ties to East, industrial ties to West 
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RUSSIAN ‘LIBERATORS‘: 1945—The wheel of fortune spun between two worlds 
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The Russians also had promised to 
fight if Czechoslovakia were attacked. 
But their Army could not come to her 
defense without crossing either Polish 
or Rumanian soil. Besides, they did not 
want to take on, singlehanded, the job of 
defending Czechoslovakia against Ger- 
many. 

The Czechs actually were ready to 
fight and expected their allies, France and 
Russia, to back them up. Instead, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, of Britain, and 
Premier Daladier, of France, insisted that 
President Benes yield. 

The final decision came in a meeting 
to which neither Czechoslovakia nor 
Russia was invited. “At Munich, on Sep- 
tember 30, in the night,” said Mr. Benes 
afterward, “our state and our people were 
clubbed on the head.” 

Five days later he resigned as Presi- 
dent and went to the United States, 
where he became a visiting professor at 
the University of Chicago. March, 1939, 
saw the ruin of his country completed 
when Hitler, violating a pledge made at 
Munich, seized all of Czechoslovakia. 

Thus the curtain was rung down on the 
desperate effort Mr. Benes had made to 
unite the East and the West in the inter- 
ests of peace. Then, it was the West that 
had deserted him. 

1945: up again. End of the war in 
Europe found Mr. Benes at the head of 
his nation for a second time. At last his 
hope that the East and the West could 
work together seemed to have been 
crowned with success. Russia and the 
Western powers had fought side by side 
to win the war against Germany. Premier 
Stalin had joined with President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill to 
sponsor the new United Nations. 

Even when Russia and the United 
States began to drift apart, President 
Benes remained an optimist. Czechoslo- 
vakia, he declared, could be a bridge 
between the East and the West—a land 
where Communists and non-Communists 
could live together. In the same way, he 
held, the East and the West could and 
should co-operate to preserve the peace. 

1948: down once more. But this 
year, as in 1938, the wheel of fortune has 
swung President Benes down to the 
depths again. A “cold war” is on between 
the East and the West. As before, Mr. 
Benes and his country have been caught 
in the middle. First they were denied 
credits by the U. S. Then, when they were 
about to join in the Marshall Plan, Pre- 
mier Stalin ordered them to stay out. 

Now the Communists, led by Premier 
Gottwald, have seized control of Czecho- 
slovakia. President Benes, reluctantly con- 
senting, is still in office. But the hope he 
has held that his country can be free, 
with the East and the West uniting to 
keep the peace, is almost flickering out. 
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FIRST STEP: 
Build up “fifth column,” 
winning members for party 
in labor unions, colleges, 
left-wing groups, govern- 
ment departments, the 
publishing field. 





SECOND STEP: 


Launch propaganda cam- 
paign, favoring poor people, 
factory workers, minorities, 
Russia, and opposing “big 
business,” “reactionaries,” 
“warmongers.” 


Che ‘i SS 


SEVENTH STEP: 


Uncover “plots against the 
people” as a means to dis- 
credit opposing parties; use 
Communist-controlled police 
to seize or threaten opposi- 
tion leaders. 








THIRD STEP: 


Get party members elected 
to key offices in labor 
unions and left-wing groups; 
when necessary, let oppos- 
ing faction split off, label it 
right-wing. 


EIGHTH STEP: 


Carry out orders of high 
Soviet official, sent in at 
psychological moment to 
direct strategy and drive 
home idea Communists are 
backed by Russian power. 


Reported from PRAGUE, PARIS and ROME 


Communism, now in control of Czechoslovakia and 
putting the squeeze on Finland, is using the same basic 
pattern to take over country after country in the push 
across Europe. Events indicate that Italy is next on 
the Communist timetable, then France. The strategy 
that worked elsewhere is well advanced in both 
countries. 

The Pictogram shows, step by step, the Communist 
technique in Europe. It starts with local Communists 
—often a fifth column led by men trained in Russia. 


Copyright. 1948. By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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Moscow comes in at the end to see that the se 
country is tied closely to the Soviet Union. 

By this method the Communists, since the wat. 
taken control of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rum 
Poland, Yugoslavia and now Czechoslovakia. 


chain of events is showing up in several other og 
tries, reaching across Europe to the north, south 


west. 
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completes the pattern. If the demand doesn’t sued 
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FOURTH STEP: 


Elect Communists to parlia- 
ment on platform of wide 
popular appeal, stressing 
higher wages, lower prices, 
social security, civil rights, 
world peace. 
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a STEP: 


Push for full control of 
government, using threats 
of general strike, civil war 
or “protection” by nearby 
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Form “popular front” in 
parliament, through alliance 
with Socialists, Social Demo- 
Ccrats, or other left-wing 
parties willing to go along. 
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Complete grip on government 
by purging anti-Communist 


parties and officeholders, 
taking over press and radio, 
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sine STEP: 


Obtain key places in govern- 
ment, seeking to control 
first the police, then public 
information, later army, 
foreign policy and finance. 


sts are @ Russian troops to paralyze and nationalizing industries. 


power. & opposition. 


at the segvemment and take control anyway, counting on 
yn. p from the Soviet Union if they need it. 
the war, lif Italy the groundwork has been laid. The Com- 
ry, Rumafftists are ready for their big attempt to take over. 
lovakia. Jey are in the labor unions, the schools, the farming 
| other « ups and all elements of the population. The test 
th, south # come in a national election April 18. Whether the 
mmunists win or lose, Italy is in for trouble. It may 
er, Mosoifiig civil war that would put the influence of the 
and Rusif{‘-0n one side and of Russia on the other. 
@ France the program is well advanced. Com- 
ewpusts are out of the Government, but their influence 
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is stronger than it was in some countries already taken 
over. French Communists control key unions and can 
tie up the country with strikes. Inflation and shaky 
finances strengthen their hand. The next Communist 
move to upset France may come within weeks. 

In Britain the Communists are weak. The pattern 
hasn’t even begun to take shape. 

In the United States they are weak, too, and they 
face a different system of government that makes their 
European pattern useless. To take over the United 
States, the Communists know that they must devise a 
new technique. 
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IDEAS FOR NEW-STYLE CURRENCY 


Treasury's Opposition to Redesign of Bills 


New form of currency, to 
smoke out dollar hoards, is under 
study in Congress, probably will 
be turned down. 

Treasury, despite promise of 
big profit, is against whole idea, 
argues it gets close to repudia- 
tion. 

Thus, no answer is in sight for 
the mystery of money—how 
much is abroad, how much is 
held by tax dodgers, how much 
has been lost or destroyed. 


A change in the form of U.S. cur- 
rency is under study. This change, if 
made, would be aimed primarily at 
uncovering hoards of American bills 
concealed abroad and at exposing tax 
dodgers in U. S. 

Odds, however, are against the Gov- 
ernment’s taking such a step immedi- 
ately. The U.S. Treasury opposes alter- 
ing the form of currency, especially it 
it involves setting a limit on the time 
in which old currency may be turned in 
for new. Yet in Congress there are two 
plans for a change in the currency, both 
drawing support because of their pos- 
sible effect in ending abuses. 

One plan, that of Representative 
Frank L. Sundstrom (Rep.), of New 
Jersey, calls for a completely new cur- 
rency. It would set a deadline for turning 
in old currency. Except in undefined 
“hardship cases,” any old money turned 
in after that date would not be redeemed. 

Foreign hoarders, to avoid forfeiture, 
would have to turn in dollars to their gov- 
ernments for local currency. This would 
get hoarded dollars into official hands, 
and help relieve the world dollar famine. 

In this country, too, hoards would be 
uncovered. Tax dodgers, to escape Treas- 
ury agents, are believed to have hidden 
away big profits in the form of currency. 
The theory is that they would be forced 
to tip their hands if they had to turn in 
their old currency for new, especially 
since a large part of their hoards is be- 
lieved to be in the form of $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000 bills. People known to have 
such bills are suspect. 

The other plan, offered by Repre- 
sentative Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.), 
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of Massachusetts, involves simply a 
change in the color of the various de- 
nominations of currency. There would 
be one color for $1 bills, another for $5 
bills, and so on. Original purpose of this 
plan was to make it easier for the public 
to identify bills of different values. How- 
ever, some backers of the proposal have 
urged it on the additional ground that 
it would call currency out of hoarding. 
For maximum effect there, it would be 
necessary to put a time limit on turning 
in greenbacks for new multicolored 
bills. As yet, Mrs. Rogers has not writ- 
ten such a deadline into her bill. 
Behind both plans, then, is the 
argument that a new currency would get 
hidden dollars out into the open. Back of 
that argument is this situation: 
Hoarding abroad is on a huge scale. 
This is mainly because foreigners, hav- 
ing lost confidence in their own cur- 
rencies, have taken refuge in the dollar. 
Foreign dollar hoards, mainly in France, 
are estimated at more than $2,000,000,- 
000. These dollars have gotten out of 
the U.S. in various ways. American 
troops and travelers have spent big 
sums abroad. Others have sent dollars to 
relatives and friends in other countries. 
In some cases, during war years and 


before, this Government bought goods 
abroad and made payments in currency, 

Tax dodging is believed to be re 
sponsible for most of the dollar hoarding 
that goes on in this country, although 
there still are people who keep their 
money in cash because they fear or dis. 
trust banks. 


In recent years, many tax dodgers § 


have concealed their profits by dealing ¢ 
in cash instead of checks. Black mar P 
keteers and others, having taken their 
hauls in cash, are afraid now to spend 
or deposit their gains. The Treasury has 
uncovered enough of these hoards to § 
know that there are huge sums hidden ' 
away in tax dodgers’ cellars and attics, 

The Treasury has called on banks and 
other financial institutions to report un- 
usual cash transactions, especially any 
involving large bills. These reports have 
turned up some big-time tax evaders in 
the last three years. 

Altogether, here and abroad, dollar 





at $6,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. 
Actually, nobody knows the amount, and / 
there is not good basis for a guess. i 

The story of currency, thus, is one) 
of many twists and turns. Some insight 
into that strange story can be had by 
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A plan to catch tax dodgers and hoarders 
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examining trends in the volume and the 
denominations of outstanding currency. 

Over all, coins and currency outside 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Banks is officially reported at $28,092,- 
000,000. That is four times as much as 
in 1939, but a little less than at the end 
of 1945. In other words, the country 
is doing a greater volume of business 
now with less cash than was in use at 
the end of the war. 

Big bills, the ones that cause suspicion, 
are not so numerous as they were two 
years ago. 

‘In $10,000 bills, the volume out- 
standing is only $12,000,000, just half 
what it was at the end of 1945. 

In $5,000 bills, the total is off from 
$7,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

In $1,000 bills, the amount has 
dropped from $801,000,000 to $771,- 
(00,000. 

In $500 bills, the volume is down 
from $454,000,000 to $424,000,000. 

This trend suggests that the tax 
crackdown has frightened many holders 
of these bills into getting rid of them, 
including some persons who _ actually 
need such bills in legitimate business 
operations. 

In $50 and $100 bills, on the other 
hand, volume has increased by nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in the last two years. 

In $50 bills, the amount is up from 
$2,327,000,000 to $2,511,000,000. 

In $100 bills, the total has risen from 
$4,220,000,000 to $5,022,000,000. 

Smaller bills, all along the line, show 
a downward trend. In coins and all bills 
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from $1 to $20, the total is off $1,300,- 
000,000, now standing at about $19,- 
300,000,000. Part of that decline is 
seasonal, reflecting the usual inflow of 
currency at this period of the year. 

Thus, it is only in $50 and $100 bills 
that there has been an increasing volume 
of circulation. This may be partly due to 
higher prices, making $50 and $100 bills 
more useful in day-to-day business opera- 
tions. But, to Treasury officials, it also 
suggests that tax dodgers are shifting 
away from the bigger denominations, 
which are suspect, 

Where is all the money? Officials 
know that hoarding here and abroad does 
not account for nearly all the money that, 
through the years, has flowed out to the 
public and failed to return. 

Fires, ship sinkings, floods and other 
disasters are known to have destroyed 
millions of dollars in coin and currency. 
Nobody knows how much. Once the 
Treasury did write off some money known 
to have been destroyed. That was after 
the Chicago fire of 1871, and, to this day, 
Treasury statements of currency out- 
standing carry this notation: “unknown, 
destroyed, $1,000,000.” 

Collectors have taken large 
amounts of currency out of circulation. 
Here again the amount is anybody’s 
guess. A few years ago, the heirs of one 
wealthy amateur collector discovered 
that he had accumulated $1,500,000 in 
various kinds of currency. Officials think 
collectors are largely responsible for the 
disappearance of currency series that 
were discontinued many years ago. 


also 


For example, back in Civil War days, 
the Government issued paper notes in- 
stead of coins. More than $62,000 worth 
of those notes still is out. The Treasury 
will redeem them if ever presented. 

In 1929, the Treasury called in all 
currency, and issued new smaller-size 
bills. But $163,000,000 worth of the old- 
style bills has failed to show: up. 

Thus, the official published figures on 
U.S. currency do not show the actual 
amount in circulation. What they do 
show is the amount for which the Govern- 
ment has an obligation. Nobody knows 
how much actually is circulating. 

The answer to that mystery, experts 
say, can be had only by starting all over 
again, issuing a new currency, and re- 
quiring, under penalty of forfeiture, that 
all old currency be turned in. That would 
get hoarded dollars out, and there is 
speculation that some tax dodgers would 
forfeit rather than reveal their dollar 
caches. Also the Treasury would be able 
to find out how much currency should be 
written off for fire losses and other causes. 
The net result, if a rigid deadline were 
fixed, would be a sizable profit to the 
Treasury. 

Treasury attitude, even so, is 
strongly against such measures. It holds 
that the idea smacks of repudiation, 
despite the allowance for “hardship 
cases.” For any purpose other than root- 
ing out dollar hoards, the Treasury in- 
sists that no new currency is needed. If 
that attitude prevails, as now seems likely, 
there will be no early solution to the 
mystery of money. 
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Aid for Housing Investors: 
$2,000,000,000 Program 


Easy money is to continue to 
support the housing boom. 
Congress is near agreement on 
a program that will authorize an 
additional $2,000,000,000 to in- 
sure veterans’ mortgages. 
Attempt may be made to lure 
private investment money into 
housing projects by guaranteeing 
a minimum yield and no loss. 
Public-housing projects get no 
place in the program as yet. 


The building boom is to continue to 
get Government support. Congress 
and the Administration are near agree- 
ment on major points of a program 
designed to keep easy money flowing 
into home construction. 

Money for housing will come chief- 
ly by extending Title 6 of the National 
Housing Act for another year—to March 
31, 1949. An additional $2,000,000,000 
is likely to be authorized. Title 6 is the 
provision that gives liberal insurance for 
veterans’ housing. 

Building for rent is to get special 
encouragement. Half of the new funds is 
for rental housing. At least $200,000,000 


OHIO 





must go to insuring mortgages on two, 
three and four-family dwellings. 

Cost limits on Title 6 loans are to be 
set at $8,100 per unit. That compares 
with the present limit of $1,500 per 
room, which could be raised to $1,800 a 
room in high-cost areas. 

Mortgage insurance will continue at 
90 per cent of building cost. 

Mortgages will carry 4% per cent in- 
terest, over all, and can run for 32 years. 
These are the terms on Title 6 mortgages. 

Appraisals are to be somewhat less 
liberal. “Value” rather than “necessary 
current cost” is to be the basic appraisal 
factor. Rental projects cannot be ap- 
praised for more than estimated replace- 
ment cost at 1947 prices. This is an 
attempt to keep building costs from 
going higher. 

Other financial aids include: 

A secondary market is suggested for 
mortgages. A National Home Mortgage 
Corp. is proposed, which would buy 
home mortgages that banks and other 
lenders wish to sell. This will provide a 
ready market for lenders who may need 
cash. But there is some opposition to this 
proposal. It is designed to loosen up the 
mortgage market, which has been tight- 
ening in recent months. The new corpora- 
tion would take over home mortgages 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Yield insurance is a new idea pro- 
posed for large-scale rental projects. This 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE VETERAN VIEWPOINT ON HOUSING 
Senators Taft (2d from left) and Ellender (right) hear pleas for more homes 
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is a system of encouraging private invest- 
ment in housing by guaranteeing a return 
on the investment. Guarantees would be 
100 per cent against capital loss, plus at 
least a 2% per cent return on the invest- 
ment. Rents on such projects would be 
fixed to yield around 3% per cent. 

On low-rent projects, builders would 
get the added incentive of income tax 
exemption on rental income if opposition 
in Congress can be overcome. They also 
would be allowed to write off half the 
cost of the projects in five years. These 
privileges would go only to builders who 
construct homes or apartments intended 
to rent for less than $50 in large cities, 
or for less than $40 a month in other 
areas. 

Prefabricated houses come in for 
more assistance, too. Manufacturers will 
get credit to carry them from the time 
homes begin tc be made to the time they 
are erected on the site. Now credit ends 
when homes leave the plant. Advances 
also can be obtained on prefabricated 
projects for 25 or more dwellings. 

Co-operative housing is down for 
liberal insurance. Veterans’ co-operatives 
may get insured mortgages for 95 per 
cent of cost, to run for 40 years at 4 per 
cent. Other groups could get the same 
terms on 90 per cent of cost. Mortgages 
insured under these plans also would get 
benefits of the secondary market provided 
by National Home Mortgage Corp. 

Home buyers not eligible for Title 6 
loans can continue to get the familiar 
FHA mortgage guarantees and can bor- 
row more money on them. A 90 per cent 
guarantee can be made on a _ $7,000 
home, instead of a $6,000 home as now. 
On homes costing more than $7,000, an 
80 per cent guarantee is allowed on sums 
between $7,000 and $11,000, instead of 
between $6,000 and $10,000. 

These loans can be obtained for exist- 
ing homes as well as new homes, but 
appraisals are made on a long-term-value 
basis, rather than a cost basis. Terms also 
are more rigid—25 years at 5 per cent 
over-all interest rates. 

Public housing—housing projects 
owned and operated by public agencies- 
gets no special provision under present 
plans of Congress, drawn by Senator Mc- 
Carthy (Rep.) of Wisconsin. However, 
Senators Taft (Rep.) of Ohio; Ellender 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, and Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, authors of another housing 
bill, are expected to propose a_public- 
housing provision. A system of federal 
grants and loans is suggested for slum- 
clearance projects, to cost not more than 
$200,000,000 a year in loans and $100; 
000,000 a year in grants. 

The major purpose of the program now 
taking shape is to see that official er 
couragement continues for private build: 
ing activity. 
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col FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
=e HELSINKI....PARIS....ROME....LONDON.... 
'Y also 
If the The world has a bad case of the jitters. There's a feeling that a bang-up 
be crisis is near. There's a sense of teetering on the brink of disaster. 
ended It's an acute attack of nerves, of fear, centering in Western Europe. 
— Fear of Communists, fear of aggression by Soviet Russia, tops the list. 
Fear of bankruptcy overshadows some basic facts of economic recovery. 
in for Fear of failure to get Europe back together again, in working order, saps 
“ confidence on both sides of the Atlantic. It leaves a sense of numbness. 
e they Fear of war underlies all the other fears, keeps coming to the surface. 
t ends Trouble is, nobody is quite sure he knows the right medicine for the dis- 
Phin ease. Treatment that sounded fine a few weeks ago now sounds a little futile. 
wn for Spectacle of a smooth machine at work, gobbling up nations at high speed, 
8 pe has Europe's statesmen all but demoralized. As they look around them: 
t 4 per It's just _a question of time before the Finns are controlled by the Krem- 
‘aall lin. At least, that's the feeling in Europe. Communist technique, Soviet power, 
uld get and geography, all point the way. It's doubtful if the Finns can hold out very long. 
rovided Now the Swedes are uneasy. Ties between Sweden and Finland always have 
Pane been close. Problem is to be polite to Russia while squelching local Communists. 
ramiliar Real danger spots are to the South, however, in France and Italy. 
yi’ Fall of France or Italy would really send the Western world into a tailspin, 
$7.000 justify all the fears. A very different Europe would then be in the making. 
poh Communist victory in Italy, as a matter of fact, cannot be ruled out. 
aa 
tead of Big day for Italy is election day, April 18. Crisis heads up then. 
As things stand, Communists are doing pretty well in the campaign. 
yr exist- ; ee ; 4 4 
os. ta Communist appeal is specific, practical. Communists promise workers control 
m-value of the factories they work in. They offer peasants the land they sweat over. 
pair Promises to peasants, furthermore, are not vague generalities. Communists 
go out on the land with voters, mark out new boundaries for farms, then say: 
projects "This will be yours when we get into power. Vote for us and help us get there." 
genio Government appeal is lofty, harder for workers and peasants to understand. 
itor Me- Fear of Russia, friendship of U.S., seem less immediate than food, jobs, homes. 
nti U.S. aid, in any case, is hinted at by Communists as well as by Government. 
-(Dem.), Church appeal, opposing Communists, has yet to register among voters. 
housing Outlook now is that Communists and their allies, left-wing Socialists, will 
Hee collect 40 per cent of the vote, perhaps more than the Government's side. Nor- 
adhe mally, that would mean places in the Cabinet, might even mean control. 
ore than 
d $100; Struggle for power is more likely, however. Election won't settle things. 
ram now Reason is that Italian Government, with U.S. backing, hopes to keep Commu- 
—s nists out of the Cabinet. That's likely to start a fight between left and right. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-~ (Continued) 


Communist aim, then, will be to control Northern Italy at least. 

U.S. intervention might then be expected. Italy would become another 
Greece, another threat to Mediterranean control, another headache for the U.S. 

But, instead of 20,000 Greek guerrillas, several million Italians would be 
involved. And the threat to France, to all Europe, would be moving closer. 

So election day in Italy, this year, is a crisis for most of the world. 








Events in France aren't waiting for an election. 

Prices keep going up, really soaring, despite Government regulations. 

Money reform doesn't seem to take hold. Stable money is still in the future. 

Exports are not reviving. Cheaper export francs haven't helped yet. 

U.S. aid is not saving France, so far. Dollars remain in short Supply. Even 
the Marshall Plan, French officials admit privately, may not be enough. 

On top of all this, big French labor unions are getting ready to strike. 

At Communist direction, key unions ask a 20 per cent wage increase. Even 
non-Communist unions join in the demand, to keep wages abreast of prices. 

Industrial paralysis is threatened, if the wage demands are not met. 

That's the present outlook. Climax may come during the next 30 days. 











Prospect is that France will have a new Government before very long. 
Present Government, a patchwork coalition, may not survive the month. U.S. 
Support, apparently, is powerless to prop up the French Cabinet. 
General De Gaulle, in that event, will be in the wings, ready to take over. 
As between General De Gaulle and the Communists, public-opinion polls show 
Frenchmen regard the General as the lesser evil, by about three to one. 
Communist strategy, actually, won't be upset by a De Gaullist Government. 
Theory is that the General will move sharply to the right, thus strengthening left. 
Final battle between left and right, by that theory, just comes closer. 
That's the way the Communists say they want it to happen. 














To halt Communist aggression, to dissolve Europe's fears: 

Military alliance, maybe with U.S. in it, is talked of for Western Europe. 
Controlling idea is defense against Russia, rather than a revived Germany. 

Economic alliance, through customs union, is finding more support. 

But U.S. dollars, through the Marshall Plan, remain the big hope. 

Whether any of these projects, or all of them together, will really check 
Communist aggression, keep Europe on America's side, is the $64 question. 

In public, officials are hopeful, confident. In private, they are fearful. 











Odds against a shooting war anytime soon, though, remain strong. 

War talk keeps cropping up because people don't see any other outcome to 
the present hostility between the U.S. and Russia, between left and right. 

But what is going on in Europe today is not a military build-up for war. 
Rather, it's a political attempt to prevent war by lining up weak nations, join- 
ing them together in a tight agreement, for mutual defense against aggression. 

It's the historic way to prevent war. It has never worked very well. 

From the military standpoint, there's little to stop Russia from sweeping 
across Europe to the Atlantic right now. The Soviet Army has the power. 

Initiative, thus, rests with Russia. Yet indications are she won't take it. 

Main point is that Mr. Stalin seems able to get what he wants without war. 
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AN INVITATION TO BUSINESSMEN o72 4¢ 







We invite you to the 


ANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


1 MAY 31 TO JUNE 12, 1948 - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
«+. and we think you'll profit by coming 






This will be the first International Trade Fair ever 
to be held in North America. It is sponsored by the 
Government of Canada, which cordially invites United 
States businessmen to attend. 

It will be devoted entirely to business. The general 
public will not be admitted. Every exhibit has been 
accepted on the condition that the goods displayed 
are for sale and can be delivered within a reasonable 
time. Transactions can be completed on the spot. 

The products of more than 25 countries will be on 

= display, and buyers will come from every quarter of 
XK. the globe. For the period of this fair, Toronto will 
be a world market-place—the sample room of the 





oye v world on your doorstep—within a convenient day’s 
‘poe journey from any city in the United States. 
2 Canada will be the host—but the fair will belong 
aa to the traders and businessmen of all the 
= nations. There will be interpreters— 
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pp rooms—all the facilities you need 
ee. to do business with all the world, 
comfortably and conveniently. 


Official invitations, which 
are required for admission, 
may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Cana- 
mF dian National Exhibition 
“Udi, Grounds, Toronto, 

At tla, Canada. Early requests 

— will help to assure ac- 
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Mounting Troubles That Can Spell Defeat for Harry S. Truman: 


Breakup of Coalition, Slips and Muddles, Discord With Congress 


> Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States, is a man of many troubles. 
Mr. Truman’s difficulties also are the mis- 
fortunes of the Democratic Party. Under 
their impact, he has grown somewhat 
dour and embittered, but remains defiant. 
Meanwhile, party leaders have been 
forced to make a new appraisal of his 
election prospects. They find them bad. 

The President’s adversities have piled 
up in recent weeks. They include the 
revolt of Southern Democrats, the now- 
demonstrated big-city strength of the 
Wallace third-party movement, the col- 
lapse of the Truman legislative program, 
delays in enacting the Marshall Plan, 
continued trouble in Palestine, new ex- 
pansion of Russian power in the face of 
the Truman Doctrine. 

In addition, there have been muddles 
over appointments, little things such as 
slips of the tongue and the President's 
insistence on changing the face of the 
White House by building a balcony in- 
side the South Portico. Americans are 
touchy about their historic buildings. 

All these things are having a cumula- 
tive effect on both the President and his 
chances of re-election. Not long ago, after 
the withdrawal of General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower from the presi- 
dential contest, Mr. Truman looked and 
acted like a sure winner. But now: . 

Year of defeat. There is general 
agreement that, barring a miracle, Mr. 
Truman cannot win this year. The plain 
fact is that the New Deal coalition of 
Southern conservatives and Northern and 
Western liberals finally has fallen apart. 
Mr. Truman has not displayed the politi- 
cal knack by which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt kept these essentially discordant ele- 
ments together through four elections. 

Mr. Truman remains sincere, simple, 
homespun. His principal characteristics 
are those with a traditional voter appeal. 
But where Mr. Roosevelt could make ges- 
tures to one faction of the coalition and 
then appease the other, Mr. Truman has 
succeeded only in incurring the wrath 
of both. 

He surrounded himself with conserva- 
tive advisers, while the New Dealers 
squirmed. Up to that point, the Southern- 
ers were highly pleased. But then, to 
recapture the liberals, Mr. Truman called 
for legislation aimed at ending the poll 
tax, lynchings and Negro segregation. 
The liberals were not appeased and the 
South revolted. 

Impasse. The President is pained per- 
sonally that, as part of the Southern re- 
volt, his old friends in Congress are saying 
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WELL UP ON THE LIST OF MR. TRUMAN‘S TROUBLES 


é 
—European 


Third-party candidates Wallace (right) and Taylor register optimism 


loudly that he cannot win. He likes peo- 
ple and treasures his friendships. 

But, once he has chosen a course, he 
inclines to stick to it. He refuses to make 
concessions to the Southerners, where his 
civil-rights program is concerned. The 
breach is complete, and the Southern 
leaders are determined to defeat him. 

As for the liberals, Mr. Truman repeat- 
edly has urged liberal measures in his 
speeches and his messages to Congress. 
But, having done that, he then fails to 
bring to bear the pressures with which 
Mr. Roosevelt pushed his legislation 
through Congress. Consequently, there is 
no action. 

So the liberals are looking askance at 
the civil-rights program. In unexpectedly 
large numbers they are turning to the 
Henry Wallace third-party movement. 
This movement, showed its strength in a 
special congressional election in the 
Bronx, and made it appear that Mr. Tru- 
man was in great danger of losing such 
important States as New York, Illinois 
and California, where the vote in a single 
big city is crucial. 

But Mr. Truman’s loss of support does 
not stop there. 

The party leaders, the men who run 
the big-city machines, are dissatisfied. As 
things stand, they see defeat ahead. What 
they primarily want is a winner, who can 
sweep their local tickets into office with 
him. 

Before long it is expected that these 
men will be suggesting that Mr. Truman 


withdraw from the contest. But the Presi- 
dent has said in effect that he intends to 
run again. Despite discouragements and 
defeats, he likes his job. 

To this must be added the President’s 
streak of natural stubbornness. His pride, 
which is considerable, and concern for 
his record are involved. His present mood 
is said to be a rather grim determination 
to fight it out, come what may. And, as 
long as he wants the nomination, he will 
get it. A party cannot refuse to renomi- 
nate a President at the end of his first 
term, without making a damaging con- 
fession of failure. 

A President and his troubles. Mr. 
Truman, a man of much natural cheerful- 
ness and optimism, was inclined to take 
his troubles lightly at first. When the 
Wallace candidacy was announced, a 
White House attaché said the President 
didn’t “give a damn” what Mr. Wallace 
did or said. That attitude has undergone 
considerable change. 

When the Southern rebellion was first 
flaring, the President likewise attached 
little importance to it. His attitude was 
that the South always stirs up a few ruc- 
tions in an election year, and then casts 
its votes dependably for the Democratic 
nominee. But the revolt has gone too far 
now for either side to turn back. 

It is characteristic of the President that 
his first impressions always are optimistic. 

Year of decision. He started the 
year in that mood. He held the advat- 
tage of the offensive through the series 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 








that makes your interests our first consideration 


ASY there, doggie! We know you mean well. But that 

friendly paw needs to be watched. 

Everybody’s seen well-meaning efforts turn into accidents. 
Mr. Jones worried about it when he started his business. 
How could he get the right protection for his employes? He 
found the answer when a Hardware Mutuals representative 
called. He got the benefits of the policy back of 
the policy with his workmen’s compensation and 
liability insurance. 

His business grew. Also his satisfaction. He 
had safe, economical protection backed by 
Hardware Mutuals financial strength and sound 
management. Prompt, fair claim settlements 
fostered employe good will. Service was fast, 
ftiendly, nationwide. Then came Safety Engi- 
neering with a complete accident prevention 


program tailored to his individual needs. And each renewal- 
time brought him substantial dividend savings. 

It will pay you to investigate the plus-protection of all 
types of Hardware Mutuals insurance. Licensed in every 
state. Send for a copy of our free booklet, ‘Industrial 
Safety Procedure.”’ 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 


AUTOMOBILE ... HOME .. . BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 





























—Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 


SOMETHING ON THE PIANO 


of messages that always goes to a newly 
convened Congress. But his proposal for 
a $40-a-year tax reduction fell flat. Oth- 
ers of his ideas were pooh-poohed or dis- 
regarded by the Republican-controlled 
Congress, and he was put swiftly upon 
the defensive. 

The difficulty of finding able men to 
take key Government jobs at Government 
salaries was driving him more and more 
to putting military men in civilian posts. 
There were many protests from those who 
feared military control of the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the general level of 
Mr. Truman’s appointments has been 
highly praised. 

Meanwhile, the President was provid 
ing his opponents with ammunition by 
his insistence, despite all objections, on 
building the White House balcony. The 
idea was seized upon by cartoonists, 
columnists and political speakers alike. 
Mr. Truman became snappishly defiant 
on that subject and dressed down several 
reporters who raised the question at press 
conferences. 

Source of troubles. At the same time, 
the source of many of his difficulties, both 
political and congressional, has become 
apparent. He has tended more and more 
to isolate himself from party leaders, both 
in and out of Congress. These men found 
it difficult to see him, except at social 
functions, where there was neither time 
nor opportunity to talk policies. 

The men from Congress want to talk 
legislation and the party leaders want to 
discuss such things as vice-presidential 
possibilities. Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, of Wyoming, and Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, of Kentucky, are among 
those mentioned as possible running 
mates for Mr. Truman. 

Instead of sending for and consulting 
party leaders, Mr.’ Truman has relied 
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—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


‘I'M NOT AFRAID OF ELEPHANTS!’ 


more and more on the intimate group 
that surrounds him at the White House— 


John R. Steelman, Clark Clifford, Charles 


Ross, Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy 
and other aides, assistants and secretaries. 
It was considered significant that, on his 
recent trip to the Caribbean and Florida, 
only this group accompanied him. 
Cabinet rule. In Washington, he is in 
frequent touch with his Cabinet mem- 
bers, especially his old friend and crony 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury. For the most part, however, 
the affairs of the Government are con- 
ducted by Cabinet Secretaries, each in a 
little empire of his own. Secretary ot 
State George C. Marshall makes foreign 
policy and, through a Republican, Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg, gets his policy 





—Acme 
SENATOR O‘MAHONEY 
Another election certificate ahead? 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘CUTE IDEA, HUH?’ 


(ls 








moving through Congress. Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, makes 
farm policy more or less on his own. —[ 
With these men and others, such as 
Defense Secretary James V. Forrestal 
and Interior Secretary J. A. Krug, Mr. 
Truman’s Cabinet is considered to show 
a high level of ability. However, there 
is criticism in Congress and elsewhere 
that the Cabinet’s conduct of Govem- 
ment affairs lacks cohesion at the top. 
Campaign. Mr. Truman lives quietly 
at the White House, except for the per- 
functory social affairs, the elaborate din- 
ners and receptions. He prefers to be 
with his family or with his intimate 
friends, and this sort of routine he breaks 
only for occasional visits to the theater ff 
or a concert at Constitution Hall. 
Now, however, he must interrupt this 
quiet existence for campaign trips and 
speeches. He is said not to enjoy the 
prospect. It will not be an easy campaign. 
Congressional committees are on the trail 
of any governmental slip that may be 
used to political advantage and may evet 
poke far back into the history of hi 
elections in Missouri under the sponsor 
ship of the Pendergast organization. 
For the rest, while Mr. Truman make 
a straightforward, swiftly delivered 
speech, political observers think his radi’ 
technique is still about where it ws 
several years ago. He can neither tut 








phrases nor deliver them as did his pre 
decessor, Mr. Roosevelt. 

But, most important of all, it appeal 
that he cannot pull the old coalition bac 
together again. A gesture to the libera 
enrages the Southern conservatives. 4 
shift to the right alienates the liberal 
That is the discouraging dilemma ® 
which Mr. Truman is placed and whit! 
forces him to think in terms of an uphi 
battle and possible defeat. 
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— Oil production has increased — 





1. During the summer of 1944, Union Oil 
drilled 3 wells on a new site in Olivera 
Canyon near Santa Maria, California. 
Two of the wells came in. But since the 
type of crude they struck was worth only 
60¢ a barrel at that time, it was impos- 
sible to operate them without losing 
money. So both were shut in. Today, crude 
oil of the Olivera Canyon type brings 
$1.84 a barrel. 





4. But because of the emergency, every 
well that could break even or better at 
$1.15 was put into production. And a lot 
of new ones were drilled. Consequently, 
by May, 1945—our peak wartime month 
—California was producing 880 thousand 
barrels of crude a day from 22,035 wells.* 
Came VJ Day and production started to 
drop back. The emergency was over and, 
since prices were still frozen, marginal 
wells were shut in. 


*Exclusive of Elk Hills, Navy oil field which was 
operated during the war omly. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


2. Consequently, both wells are in oper- 
ation again, a third has been drilled and 
two more are under consideration. This 
isolated case is typical of a development 
that has been taking place throughout 
the California oil industry during the 
last two years. And it’s one of the best 
examples we’ve found of the way our 
free economy reacts— automatically —to 
meet the needs of the people. 





5. Enter another element: the public. 
Between 1940 and 1946 our Pacific Coast 
population had increased 40%. More peo- 
ple meant we needed more oil — more oil 
than our fields could produce at pre-war 
crude prices. So as soon as a free market 
was re-established—and price controls 
removed — the true public demand began 
to exert its influence to get that additional 
owl produced. 


3. Back in January, 1940, the people of the 
Pacific Coast needed about 608 thousand 
barrelsof crude per day tomeet their daily 
requirements. At that demand, average 
California crude* brought $1.10 per 
barrel. At $1.10, 15,185 of the industry’s 
most efficient wells could supply the need. 
When war broke out, average crude 
prices were frozen at $1.15. 


*Prices used throughout are for Signal Hill 27° 
crude at the well. 





6. First the price of crude began to go up. 
That meant more and more marginal 
wells became economic to operate. So 
production and drilling went up. With 
each increase in price came an increase in 
production until today we’re producing 
more oil—929 thousand barrels per day— 
than we did at our wartime peak. This is 
53% more than our 1940 production, which 
just about coincides with the increase in 
population and industry on the Coast. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 


dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 


functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 


or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 


Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The other Gagaes 0 
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% AGGRESSION THAT COULD MEAN WAR $0 
att 

BY DAVID LAWRENCE Ru: 

Soviet Russia stands convicted before the world of world war. If the other nations, however, permit her othe 
having committed an act of aggression against an to grow stronger and to occupy more and more terri- mon 
independent state. tory and to gather under her wing more and more O 
The sovereignty of Czechoslovakia has been invaded countries, then it will be too late to fight a war without who! 
and the people have lost their individual liberties and making enormous sacrifices. itatic 
their freedom to maintain a government of their own The time to prevent World War III is now. It must any 
choosing. be done by a demonstration of firmness—by a demand TI 
The United Nations was created to deal with war or that the air be cleared and that Russian intentions be parli 

a threat of war. Realism tells us that what would defined. f infilt 
The world cannot afford to ignore the possibility | victis 


technically appear to be an internal situation can pro- 
duce insecurity in the world. Experience with Hit- 
lerism illustrates the point. 

It is the duty of the United Nations to bring Russia 
to the bar of justice and to accuse her formally of 
having committed an act of aggression. 

This, of course, means a debate but, in the mean- 
time, there must be an assurance that no further ag- 
gression will be committed. It requires a stay of 
action so that the existing status will not be changed 
in any other countries. 

Such a step can be taken by the united action of any 
group of powers within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

It means a formal notification to Soviet Russia that 
she has no right to deprive any nation of its inde- 
pendence and that any further aggression will not 
be tolerated. 

This could mean war. It could be a war of defense 
against palpable aggression. 

A firm stand now: The whole world is sick and 
tired of war but it cannot at the same time be indif- 
ferent to potential attack. Aggression is a process that 
first attacks the small states, places the people under a 
tyrannical yoke, and then presents the rest of the 
world with a take-it-or-leave-it challenge. 

In 1938, at Munich the western democracies tried 
appeasement because they were too weak in a military 
sense to face a war. 

In 1948, the western democracies are strong enough 
to take a firm stand against aggression and strong 
enough also to make a last attempt to settle the whole 
problem peacefully without seeming to be craven. 

Russia is in no position to carry on effectively a 


that war may be the only way out. At the same time, [| If! 
it cannot afford to ignore peaceful methods plus a come 
manifestation of readiness to fight. g of. 





What makes peaceful negotiation embarrassing per- § Sovie 
haps is the mistaken inference that the nation seeking the V 
such negotiation will make peace at any price. We becon 
can overcome such inferences. We 

Defending ourselves: There is a line beyond which stages 
Russia must not go. That line should be drawn now. and ir 

If Russia goes beyond the line, it means war. We Pea 
must resolutely face that issue. For no more logical Russie 
definition of defense was ever given than that con- f her pr 
tained in the message of the President of the United | be dev 
States on May 16, 1940, when he said: | The 

“An effective defense by its very nature requires the Ri 


the equipment to attack the aggressor on hisroute { &nce” i 
before he can establish strong bases within the , “sphere 
territory of American vital interests.” ) betwee 
We must restrain Russian aggression now before it | &conom 
becomes an attack on our own safety. t territor 


The line beyond which Russia must not advance is | of influ 
not just geographical. It is a line which defines inter- 
ference in the affairs of any sovereign state. 

Russia must not deprive any country of its inde- , ‘ies bey 





pendence and must withdraw troops from any foreign : Wea; 
country where she is now using force to impose polit- |) Prehens; 
of her o 






ical policy. 
Russia also must give guarantees that she will not | 4nd pro 
invade the sovereignty of any nation. P ple by 
What occurred in Prague must be publicized before i western 
the bar of world opinion. The evidence is overwhelm- | Russian 
ing. If Russia insists on blocking such a trial by the 
use of her veto power in the United Nations, some 
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Vorlel Report 


noes of U.S. News-World Report are written in their entirety by the 
4 international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Soviet’s seizure of one independent state must be regarded as potential 
attack upon all other states—Democracies should seek showdown with 





Ww 


Russia on her intentions—Concerted action now-may prevent war later. 


other form of international conference must be sum- 
moned to try the case. 

Once the infamy has been exposed to view and the 
whole world sees the issue, there will be no public hes- 
itation to apply military force, if necessary, to halt 
any other aggression. 

The technique used in Czechoslovakia to overthrow 
patliamentary government is the familiar pattern of 
infiltration that Hitler used. Italy can be the next 
victim, and then France. 

If Italy falls, our strategic bases in North Africa be- 
come less effective. 

If Greece and Turkey fall, the way is opened to 
Soviet control of the Mediterranean. This means that 
the West Coast of Africa, leading to South America 
becomes exposed, too. 

We could fight our way back into Europe by slow 
stages as we did before. But why not face the issue now 
and insist on a showdown? 

Peaceful negotiations could ensue. It would be 
Russia’s choice. If Russia really means to keep within 
her present orbit, then a basis for understanding can 
be developed. 

There is no reason to engage in war merely because 
the Russians have extended their “sphere of influ- 
ence” in the Balkans. The world has lived before under 
“spheres of influence.” There is a difference, however, 
between a “sphere of influence” for national trade or 
economic purposes and a brazen attempt to obtain 
territory for military attack on other states. A “sphere 
of influence” must not mean the loss of national free- 
dom for a country, nor can it mean the use of neigh- 
boring territory as a base for attack on peaceful coun- 
tries beyond the “sphere of influence.” 

Weapons of moral force: If Russia is really ap- 
prehensive about her own safety, if she is the victim 
of her own illusions expressed in distorted statements 
and propaganda that are fed regularly to her own peo- 
ple by unscrupulous leaders. then it behooves the 
Western democracies to be careful not to consolidate 
Russian sentiment or to provoke a conflict by state- 
ments calculated to force the hand of the Soviet rulers 
and involuntarily bring on a war that really might be 


avoided. There is dynamite in such an approach. 

The simple process, however, of branding what has 
happened in Czechoslovakia by its true name, by ex- 
posing to world-wide view all the facts about the 
seizure of power by the Moscow regime, involves pri- 
marily the use of the weapons of publicity and moral 
force. The United Nations presents such a vehicle. A 
separate international conference of powers to decide 
what to do about Russian aggression is not barred by 
the fact that the United Nations may be discussing the 
same thing. Duplication of that kind is a virtue. 

Not an “internal’’ problem: There will be a dis- 
position in some quarters to grow legalistic. After all, 
it will be said, what happened inside Czechoslovakia 
is purely internal—not international. The line of 
demarcation between the two concepts may be thin 
but nobody doubts that the events in Prague were 
influenced by external forces or that the episode is 
part of an international policy by Moscow. We should 
not allow quibbles on words to befog the issue. 

If the whole world had risen early enough to the 
threat of Nazism under Hitler while it was supposedly 
an “internal” problem, the second world war might 
have been prevented from happening. Again and 
again, America was asked in the early ’30’s what it 
would do to help the victims of aggression if the Kel- 
logg-Briand pact, which we signed in 1929, were vio- 
lated by an aggressor state. We failed to speak out. 
We must not make the same mistake now. 

The way to prevent a war is to be ready to go to 
war for a just cause. But it is necessary for public 
opinion to be convinced that the cause is just and that 
our Government has made every proper effort to 
reach a settlement by peaceful means. 

We should approach Russia without bluster. We 
should require conformity to a code of international 
behavior. We should warn that aggression means war 
and we should leave no doubt that we shall regard 
such aggression as an attack on the United States. 

It is painful to proclaim such a course, but it is bet- 
ter to do so now than to be compelled to fight a third 
world war that could have been prevented by a timely 
expression of policy. 

















(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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UPTREND IN BUSINESS FAILURES 


Rate Still Lower Than During Prewar Years 


The number of business fail- 
ures is doubling each year, in 
midst of record profits. Losses al- 
ready top prewar levels. 

Business births are dropping 
off, too, are down 50 per cent in 
two years. Number of firms still 
grows, but at a slower rate. 

Break in prices or sales can 
send mortality rate skyrocketing 
for high-cost enterprises. 


Business failures are in a definitely 
rising trend. Deaths of business enter- 
prises under conditions other than 
bankruptcy are rising rather sharply 
also. However, the rate of death, for 
whatever reason, remains much low- 
er than before the war. 

Mortality in the business world is ex- 
pected to skyrocket with any decline in 
business activity, or with the return of 
intense competition for markets. The 
rising trend in failures and in deaths for 
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other reasons is occurring in the midst of 
the greatest boom in history, when al- 
most anything can be sold at any price. 

Vital statistics of business tell a 
story that is to have much meaning in 
the period that lies ahead. Those statis- 
tics, given in the chart on this page, 
cover a period of swift changes in the 
business population. 

Births of new enterprises fall rapidly 
during war. In 1941 there were 448,000 
business firms born. In 1943, births fell 
to 143,000, barely one third the prewar 
rate. After war, business birth shot up to 
a record rate of 750,000 a year early in 
1946. Now, they have fallen off again, 
to a rate of 340,000—lower than in pre- 
war years. The skyrocketing birth rate 
after the war was related to demobiliza- 
tion, when veterans came back to set up 
all kinds of businesses with savings and 
easy credit. Government provided en- 
couragement by loan guarantees. Bank- 
ers helped to give the veterans a break. 

Deaths of business enterprises shot up 
during the war. In 1940, only 361,000 
firms closed their doors permanently. In 
1942, with mobilization and a scarcity of 
civilian products to sell, business deaths 
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reached, 604,000. That was the peak. By 
the end of the war, the mortality rate 
was down again. In the last half of 1945, 
it was 150,000 a year. Now, at 217,000 
a year, the business death rate is climb- 
ing toward prewar levels. 

Result is that the business population 
still is growing, but at a much slower 
rate. Births still outnumber deaths, but 
by a smaller margin than in 1946. The 
record number of 3,870,000 firms now in 
operation, on the basis of official estimate, 
is just what would be expected with busi- 
ness activity at present levels. What that 
means, Officials say, is that a slowing in 
activity probably would result in a de- 
cline in business population. 

That’s the over-all picture of business 
turnover. In terms of business failures 
alone, in enterprises that have ended on 
financial rocks, the scale is much smaller. 

Failures of businesses always are 
fewer than deaths. They involve only 
firms that have to settle with creditors 
by paying off a fraction of debts in return 
for a clear slate. Many continue afterward, 
usually under new managements. 

In prewar years, business failures 
already were down to a low level. Only 
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13,619 firms failed in 1940, well under 
half as many as in 1932. Debts of the 
1940 failures averaged $12,340 per firm. 

During the war, business failures 
dropped off sharply, as the chart on 
age 42 shows. Only 810 firms failed in 
all of 1945. Individual debts, however, 
were larger. Average liability of failing 
enterprises as the war ended was $37,- 
500, three times the prewar figure. 

After the war, failures held near the 
> bottom level till the last quarter of 1946, 
when price controls were ended. After 
that, the mortality rate soared. 

Now failures are occurring at an an- 
nual rate of nearly 4,700. That still is 
lower than in any prewar year since 
1871. But it is nearly six times the 1945 
rate, And, with prices far higher, dollar 
losses have risen even more rapidly. 
Average liability of firms failing in De- 
cember, 1947, for example, was more 
than $80,000. Result is that total liabili- 
ties of all failing firms is at a higher rate 
than in prewar years. 

A testing period lies ahead. Even 
without any big downturn in business 
activity, or any big increase in competi- 
tion for markets, the business mortality 
» rate is expected to go on rising. 
Inexperience of new proprietors is to 
© provide one underlying cause of failures. 
© The know-how that comes with experi- 
© ence can make the difference between 
§ survival and failure in any period of 
intense competition. That fact is to have 
| real meaning eventually. A fourth of all 
' firms now doing business have been 
started since the war. Virtually all of 
) those are small enterprises, which have 
yet to meet any real competition. 

' High cost levels under which thou- 

» sands of new firms have been set up can 
bring about the death of many when 
| prices turn down. Thousands of veterans 
and others who rushed into business for 
themselves after war ended had to buy 

buildings and equipment at record prices. 
) While business activity is high, payments 
on plant-equipment loans are made easily. 
When sales or prices decline, many young 
§ firms will be unable to meet these and 
; other costs fixed at high levels. 

Tightening of credit, already begun, 
can force many enterprises into bank- 
ruptey under these conditions. 

What is happening as a result of 
© these circumstances is a preview of what 
§ can occur on a much larger scale with any 
) downturn in prices and trade volume. To 

illustrate: 

Example No. 1, a small trucking firm 

) ina Midwestern city, is only one of hun- 
pp creds of cases in which veterans defaulted 
‘on GI loans used to start trucking busi- 
nesses. These particular veterans made 
good profits in 1946, the first year. But 
faxes took a large slice, leaving them 
with only small cash reserves. Then 
breakdowns of their secondhand trucks 
began to cost heavily. The volume of 
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NETHERLANDS PHILIPPINES SWITZERLAND 


You can telephone from home or office to almost 
every country around the world today. And you 
can call most of them for $12* or less. That's the 
daytime rate for three full minutes of two-way 
conversation. Rates to many places are lower at 
night and on Sunday. All calls are person-to- 
person. And theyre easy to make. Just say to 
the Long Distance operator, “| want to make an 


overseas call.” 
*Plus 25% Federal Tax 


€%; 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
aL 
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\\...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Supersonic Detective 


EARCHING the very depths of 
heavy metal parts for hidden 
defects is an important part of regu- 
lar safety inspections given Erie 
locomotives. 
Yes, the Supersonic Reflectoscope 
used for this job “looks” right into 
axles and driving pins by sending 
high frequency sound waves directly 
into the heart of solid steel. If there 
is any interior flaw, the waves 
detect the fault and show it on the 
machine’s viewing screen. 
Use of scientific equipment like the 
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Reflectoscope is typical of the Erie’s 
modern methods for progress in rail- 
roading. Developing new, better 
and faster ways of doing things 
results in safer, more dependable 
railroad transportation—the kind 
you get when you travel or ship 
“Via Erie.” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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business that the veterans could handle. to 
with their trucks laid up periodically, was no 
too small to cover costs that mounted cu: 


with every new repair job. It was only a gis 
few months before their small reserves sal 
were gone, only a few more before their 
trucks and their business were gone. fac 
Example No. 2, an electrical-appli- F hay 
ance shop on the West Coast, is one of § an 
thousands of enterprises ruined by short. § ver 
ages of products. Demand for the firm’ was 
goods was almost unlimited and prices @ Wh 
were high. But output of appliances was — lem 
slow in getting started after the war. And J but 
the small supply had to be spread among F the 
hundreds of shops springing up all over — and 
the country. This newcomer could not J mod 
get delivery on enough goods to do af Cus 
big volume of business. And his high § and 
rent and big payments on equipment} rapic 
made profits impossible with a low vol-f to a 
ume of business. When the firm finally [were 
failed, its debts totaled $15,000. Th 
Example No. 3, a wholesale grocer in happ 
a Northeastern city, was forced into § but o 
bankruptcy by inventory problems. He, In 
overstocked a number of lines of canned five t 
goods that failed to move as rapidly as§ Four 
he expected. By marking the good produ 
down, he managed to sell a part of the 1947, 
slow-moving items at only a minor loss, § each. 
and paid off half the loan on his inven-§ in eve 
indust 
. * Inr 
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tory purchases. His banker extended his 
note on the remainder. At that point, a 
customer to whom the wholesaler had 
given credit failed and took the whole- 
saler down with him. 

Example No. 4, a radio-set manu- 
facturer, provides a sample of what 
happens when supply meets demand in 
an already overcrowded industry, A con- 
verted war contractor, this manufacturer 
was held back by a scarcity of parts. 
When he finally licked his supply prob- 
lems, he made his first postwar profits— 
but not for long. Supplies of radios on 
the market soon reached a high level, 
and the newcomer had to compete with 
models that had been popular for years. 
Customers turned to their favorite brands 
and the new firm’s business dropped off 
rapidly. The owner liquidated in time 
to avoid bankruptcy. But his war profits 
were gone, 

These examples show what has been 
happening on a relatively small scale, 
but one that is growing swiftly. 

In wholesaling, the failure rate was 
fve times as high in.1947 as in 1946. 
Four times as many food and _ farm- 
product wholesalers went under during 
1947, with an average loss of $76,500 
each. The failure rate at least doubled 
in every major branch of the wholesale 
industry. 

In retailing, nearly four times as many 
firms failed in 1947 as in 1946. For furni- 
ture and housefurnishings stores the rate 
was seven times as high as in 1946. Total 
liabilities in the group were more than 
$2,600,000, with electrical - appliance 


| shops making up a large part of the total. 
| A loss of customers contributed to the 


bankruptcy of more than 225 eating and 


| drinking places in 1947, with a debt total 


of $5,650,000. 

In manufacturing, failures were near- 
ly three times as frequent in 1947 as in 
the preceding year. And liabilities in- 
creased from an average of $78,000 per 
fim in 1946 to $105,000 in 1947. In the 
machinery industry, 285 failing manufac- 
turers had debts totaling $53,155,000. 
The 108 manufacturers of food and re- 
lated products who failed last year were 
liable for a total of $19,222,000. 

In construction, despite the second 
biggest building year in U.S. history, 
239 enterprises were forced under during 
1947, with a total loss of $7,211,000. 

‘th commercial services—laundering, 
tepairing and similar lines—failures last 
year numbered 293, two and a half times 
®many as in 1946. Debts of these fail- 
ing firms added up to $28,500,000. 

That's the mounting toll that failures 
ate taking in business and industry even 

g the biggest boom in history. It is 


atoll that can skyrocket if, or when, 


is any considerable drop in the 
Present record volume of trade. 
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az, “As far as I’m concerned, waren 
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of BLACK & WHITE.” 
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RESISTANCE TO BIG WAGE RISES 


A squeeze is on by employers 
to keep third-round wage in- 
creases down. Some say “no,” 
others say ‘‘maybe a little,” to 
union demands for higher pay. 

The time is passing when every 
wage rise can be passed on to 
consumers without a squawk. 
Break in commodity market gave 
the public a taste of lower prices, 
and it liked it. 

Stiffening attitude on the part 
of employers increases chances 
of strikes. 


Wage increases are not to come 
easy for unions this spring. Employer 
resistance is stiffening in the big in- 
dustries that set the wage pace for 
business as a whole. The third-round 
average may be nearer 10 cents an 
hour than the 15 cents of a year ago 
and the 18 cents of 1946. 

Business will find it harder this time to 
pass wage costs on to consumers in the 
form of higher prices. In many fields, pro- 
duction is catching up with demand. 
Prices cannot be raised without reducing 
sales. The public is in no mood for more 
inflation after sampling the taste of defla- 
tion that came with the recent break in 
commodity prices. The cry that went up 
when steel prices were raised last month 
left its imprint on business generally. 
That cry was interpreted as an_indi- 
cation that consumers are looking for 
prices to turn down instead of always 
going up. 

Business uncertainty, too, is a factor 
that is causing employers to tighten their 
purse strings. Contracts signed now will 
run for at least a year, and many em- 
ployers who could grant generous raises 
at this time, without being hurt, are 
afraid of what might be in store for them 
during the next 12 months. 

It all indicates a period of hard bar- 
gaining ahead for unions, and the prob- 
ability of strikes in a few industries. 

The outlook, industry by industry, 
is this: 

Steel. Philip Murray’s CIO Steelwork- 
ers and the steel companies will start 
their wage talks early next month. Mr. 


44 





Industries’ Reluctance to Increase Prices 


—Acme 


STEELWORKERS’ MURRAY 
He stuck to the word ‘‘substantia 


as 


Murray is not backing away from his de- 
mand for a “substantial” pay raise. He 
has rejected a suggestion made by Benja- 
min F. Fairless, United States Steel Corp. 
president, that unions drop their pay 
demands to prevent another round of 
Wage-price increases. 

If a deadlock occurs in Big Steel's ne- 
gotiations, Mr. Murray cannot call a 
strike, as he normally could do. The 
union’s contract runs to April 30, 1949, 
and contains a rigid no-strike clause. This 
may mean that Mr. Murray will be forced 
to depend upon a wage pattern being 
fixed by other unions. Steel firms might 
have to accept such a pattern to avoid 
unofficial slowdown strikes in their mills. 

Electrical appliances. Employer re- 
sistance also is showing up in current 
negotiations in the electrical-appliance 
industry. General Electric Co. states flatly 
that it will not increase wages at this 
time. The company’s position is that any 
raise granted to the CIO Electrical Work- 
ers probably would become a_ pattern 
that would sweep across the country, 
causing price rises and new _ inflation. 
L. R. Boulware, vice president in charge 
of employe relations for the firm, indi- 
cates that he intends to seek public sup- 
port for resistance to wage increases. He 
says the company will keep the public, 
and its own employes, informed of what 
is going on in negotiations with the union. 

Another big firm in this industry, West- 
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—Acme 
“BIG STEEL'S’ FAIRLESS 
His suggestion fell on deaf ears 


inghouse Electric Corp., is due to resume Ff 
negotiations with the Electrical Workers f 


on March 14. The company’s president 
Gwilym A. Price, recently issued a plea 
for wage stability to avoid inflation. He 
indicated that Westinghouse might b 
able to raise wages a few cents an how 
without increasing its prices. While the 


union has not given a specific figure a f 


—Westinghouse 
WESTINGHOUSE’S PRICE 
A turn in wage-price spiral ... 
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its wage demand, it has hinted at a goal 
of about 30 cents an hour. 

The electrical-appliance industry ap- ~ By 
parently fears that prices will have to be ( sal et Uu | ee 
raised if any sizable part of the 30 cents 
is granted. Employers fear that this in- ; 
dustry cannot raise prices much more | = : | a 
without ondias s sales resistance, C On t VN An aS ra | CI Op 
since production of many appliances now 
is catching up with demand. 

Coal. Prices are worrying coal pro- 
ducers also. They are faced with pros- 
pects of supplies of coal piling up above 
ground as winter demand slackens. A 
sump in foreign demand could add to 
their troubles. Operators thus are ex- 
pected to put up more resistance this 
year to contract demands of John L. 

Lewis and his United Mine Workers. 

Autos. Here is one industry where the 
price angle may not play such a big part 
in wage negotiations, because the back- 
log of orders still is large. Wage increases 
therefore might be added to prices with- 
out losing too much business. However, 
auto firms will try to drive a hard bargain 
in view of protests that followed the 
recent steel-price rise. 

Meat packing. Fears of public re- 
action to higher meat prices may have 
contributed ‘to last week’s deadlock in 
wage negotiations in this industry. The 
CIO Packinghouse Workers lowered their 
demand from 29 cents to 19 cents an 
hour, but the major packing firms de- 
clined to go above the 9 cents previously 

resume accepted by AFL and independent unions 
Vorkers in the industry. Federal mediators will 


esident try to work out a compromise settlement 


| a plea) before any prolonged strike takes place. 
ion. He | Prospects for strikes in other in- 
ight be dustries will vary according to the busi- 
an how ness outlook when wage discussions 


hile thf reach a climax. That will be in the next 
igure a two or three months. Some firms may 


| prefer strikes to granting pay raises that 
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Old Smugeler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
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cuished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 


Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 
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“We're happier since 
the Twins arrived /” 
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My Dictaphone Twin 
behaves beautifully! 


Slow, tiring, “read-that-back” dictation 
went out the door the day voice-perfect 
Electronic Dictation stepped in. 

My twin—the Electronic Dictating Ma- 





My Dictaphone Twin 
is letter perfect 4 


My Twin’s electronic, too... it’s the new 
Dictaphone Transcriber! It re-speaks every 
word with perfect tonal clarity. It means 
nonstop, letter-perfect typing. 

There’s every convenience for speed 





chine— gets all dictation finished in record 
time. It’s said and done, now! 

This machine lets me relax while I 
dictate, too. The handy electronic mike 
never muffs a word, or a whisper, I can sit 
back and think out loud! 


The Dictaphone Twins 
For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department E.3 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
O) Please send me descriptive literature. 
0) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 
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and comfort. Dials to control volume, tone 
and speed separately. A muting switch, 
that completely smothers all machine 
sounds, 

And the feather-light head-set never 
touches a hair of my head! 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictatron 


#*1t’s sald and done! “4 
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will increase prices in the face of declin- 
ing sales. 

A possibility of walkouts is indi- 
cated for industries such as electrical ap- 
pliances, if the CIO insists upon large 
wage increases despite growing sales re- 
sistance of consumers. A soft-coal strike 
appears to be a definite possibility this 
year. Walkouts also seem to be in pros- 
pect for shipping lines, with various 
unions preparing for a fight in June to 
retain the union hiring halls, which em- 
ployers contend would be a violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Peaceful settlement, on the other 
hand, is due in steel, and such settle- 
ments are likely in railroads and several 
other major industries. Large auto strikes 
probably can be averted, unless the CIO’s 
United Auto Workers insists upon press- 
ing for a “union shop” clause at General 
Motors Corp. The company is expected 
to hold out against such a clause, which 
would require that all employes join the 
union a month after being hired. At 
Chrysler, negotiations are held under a 
wage-reopening clause that does not per- 
mit discussion of other issues. The war 
demands of UAW probably can be com- 
promised without a strike, and UAW 
may drop the union-shop demand at the 
last minute. 

A wave of strikes thus does not 
seem likely in the big industries, on any- 
thing like the 1946 scale. 


DECISIONS BY NLRB 
ON EMPLOYE RIGHTS 


Rulings affecting the day-to-day rela- 
tions between employers and unions con- 
tinue to come from the National Labor 
Relations Board. These rulings answer 
many questions about the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Lately, the Board has passed on the 
Act’s sections dealing with the “union 
shop,” decertification elections, cratt 
unions, independent contractors and pro- 
fessional employes. 

On the union shop, a conditional 
clause can be inserted into a contract 
while employer and union are waiting 
for NLRB to hold an election among 
employes to decide whether they want 
such a shop. In so ruling, NLRB’s Gen- 
eral Counsel Robert N. Denham advises 
that it will be legal to include in the 
union-shop clause a proviso that it is to 
be effective only in the event NLRB later 
certifies that a majority of the employes 
authorize the clause. However, the clause 
cannot be enforced in the interval. Under 
a union shop, workers must join the 
union 30 days after being hired. 

Decertification elections. Doubt 
has existed as to whether Congress i- 
tended to permit workers to take away 
the bargaining rights of a union at any 
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ndi- its answer. It intends to order decertifica- | 
ap- tion elections according to the same rules ? 
rge it uses for bargaining polls. In most | OWUWULL 
 Te- cases, NLRB will not order a decertifica- | UNION 
rike tion vote until the existing contract is | PACIFIC 
this about to expire, if the agreement is for 
rOS- one or two years. Where a contract is 
ious renewable from year to year, elections 
eto 9 will be allowed if petitions are filed just 
em- prior to the anniversary date. 
n of Craft unions. NLRB also is throwing 
more light on the question of when a 
ther craft union of skilled workers can set up 
ttle- aseparate bargaining unit in a plant. AFL 
yeral Pattern Makers are given a craft election | 
rikes in an aluminum plant where CIO Steel- | 
10's workers now hold a contract covering all | 
TeSS- workers. The Board rejects the CIO’s | 
neral protest and finds that the aluminum- 
cted making industry is not sufficiently inte- 
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Profitable Location in A MAjOR MARKET 


You locate in one of the world’s 
richest, most compact mass markets 
when you set up shop in Massa- 
chusetts. People within a 500-mile 
radius take home 54% of Amer- 
ica’s salaries and wages, deposit 
72% of the nation’s savings. In 
1946, over 40% of all U. S. retail 
sales and 70% of all Canadian re- 
tail sales were made within this 
market. 

The Bay State itself stands sixth 
in value of retail sales per capita 
... first in value of savings de- 
posits. Most of America’s prin- 


cipal markets are within two days’ 


rail shipment... Boston to New 
York or Baltimore is an overnight 
truck haul. And if the export phase 
of your business is important, Boston 
is the closest major American port 


to Europe, Brazil and Argentina, 





Massachusetts also offers you the famed skill 
and cooperativeness of Yankee craftsmen 
plus the nation’s finest research facilities. An 
authoritative 50-page book contains further 
Write: 
Massachusetts Develop- 
Industrial 
Commission, S- Room. 
407U, State House, y 
Boston 33, Mass. 


information. 
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1. SKILLED, COOPERATIVE LABOR 





2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 


Later Week 


papers at wholesale rates and selling them 
at retail prices, Also, the carriers buy 
their own equipment, sell their routes or 
subdivide them, and are not under direct 
supervision of the newspaper. This ruling 
may apply to many other newspapers 
where similar conditions prevail. 

Newspaper reporters. In another 
newspaper decision, NLRB holds that 
newspaper reporters do not have profes. 
sional status within the meaning of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The law requires that 
professional workers be allowed to set up 
separate bargaining units. A publisher 
contended that some of his reporters, do- 
ing higher-skilled jobs than others, should 
be classed as professional workers and 
excluded from an _ editorial-department 
unit requested by the CIO Newspaper 
Guild. NLRB holds that the reporters did 
not meet the Act’s definition of profes. 
sional employes. It orders them included 
in the election with other editorial em- 
ployes. 





——— 


TEST OF U.S. POWER 
TO HANDLE STRIKES 


The country is about to witness the 
first test of the Government’s new powers 
to deal with strikes that affect the public 
health and safety. The test, in a small 
way, may be a preview of what will be 
tried in a really important way if a coal 
strike becomes a serious threat in the 
weeks ahead. 

The present test is being applied to 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. It involves application 
of strike-control machinery that is part 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. In its early 
phases, the formula for handling an 


IN SEARCH OF LABOR P 
Federal Conciliators Margolis and 
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them emergency strike of this kind is working 
- buy according to plan. Instead of striking at 
res or | the time scheduled, the union involved 
direct § agreed to postpone its strike at least until 
ruling & March 19. That was after President Tru- 
yapers man announced that he would appoint a 

board of inquiry, to study the issues in 
other | dispute. After this board reports its find- 
: that ings, the Government may go into court 
rofes. [| and apply for an injunction to delay the 
of the § strike for another 80 days, provided 
s that settlement has not been reached. 


set up In a coal crisis, however, this ma- 
lisher | chinery may not function so smoothly. 
rs, do- — An injunction might be issued against 


should — union officials, but it would not cover in- 
rs and dividual coal miners. The industry cur- 
rtment F rently is reporting a wave of wildcat 
spaper P strikes in the mines, although there has 
ers did | been no public strike call by the union. 
profes- [| Unofficial walkouts of this kind might 
cluded | occur under an injunction, on a wider 
al em- & scale. 

Mediation efforts also would be 
more difficult in a coal dispute than in 
| the present controversy. John L. Lewis, 
VER the miners’ leader, objects to Government 
ES “intervention” in his quarrels. 

. In the Oak Ridge case, the Federal 
ess the — Mediation and Conciliation Service is 
powers f continuing its peace efforts with co-op- 
» public § eration of the AFL and the Carbide & 
a small § Carbon Chemicals Corp., operators of the 
will be & laboratory. S. W. Pickering II, the com- 
f a coal § pany’s industrial-relations director, and 
in the § Kenneth L. Scott, AFL organizer, par- 
| ticipated in night-and-day sessions with 
plied to William N. Margolis, assistant director of 
plant at »the Mediation Service, and Clyde M. 
plication Mills, a conciliator. From sessions like 








is part © these, a compromise settlement may come 
ts early § before the law’s procedure has run its 
ling an § full course. 


—Harris & Ewing 
ABOR P ATION AT OAK RIDGE 
olis and We & Carbon’s Pickering, AFL's Scott 
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|, Dad would have been proud of his son’s excellent 
report card. But at the moment he was concerned with Dishonesty, 
Disappearance and Destruction losses suffered by his company. For 
recently there had been an embezzlement of a large sum of money; 
prior to that, destruction of valuable securities, and disappearance 
of a substantial amount of cash. 





His company had a fidelity bond which covered the embezzlement 
loss. But since the company had only ordinary burglary and robbery 
insurance, the other two losses were not insured. Too late Dad 
learned that these other losses would also have been paid if he had 
simply obtained our 3-D (Dishonesty, Disappearance, Destruction) 
Policy! 

These losses might never even have occurred, or at least might 
have been greatly reduced by our usual Loss Prevention Service, 
which is offered with our 3-D Policy. This service, developed during 
our 64 years’ experience, is designed to eliminate or minimize loss. 

With crime increasing and losses piling up, you need this protec- 
tion now more than ever. Why not ask one of our agents or your 
own broker about this remarkably protective 3-D Policy? 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Dependable as America” 
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speeds industrial record-keeping! 


These two National machines provide a complete industrial accounting system. 

Some companies can handle their entire accounting, including payroll, on the 

National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine shown in the foreground. Others 

find the National Payroll and Distribution Machine essential for a higher 

production schedule. This handsome brochure presents in® 
The cost of keeping industrial records by hand has now reached a point sochonisnd acoemanniniben for ind 

where mechanization’s speed is the only answer. This is equally the case with ar patel nt Foor Preach 

banks, hotels, laundries, hospitals, department stores, and other businesses—for i 

the highly specialized needs of each of which National offers an individually 

designed time-and-money-saving National Mechanized Accounting System. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY *¢ DAYTON 9, OHIO 





Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Some signs of easing demand are appearing in the business picture. 

Tire factories have cut back production a bit by shortening work weeks. 

Shoe sales are falling off. Lower prices are predicted for next autumn. 

Garment factories are cutting back, particularly on low-priced lines. 

Furniture sales have slipped in retail stores. Cutbacks are indicated. 

Durable-goods sales, even, are harder to make. That's true of radios, re=- 
frigerators, stoves, most light electrical appliances. Price cuts are coming. 

One automobile plant has discontinued its night shift. 

These are only faint signs. They may mean nothing more than the usual 
post-Christmas lag in demand, or the effect of an early Easter on buying. But 
they are signs to watch. They could be signals that the boom is wearing thin. 
Booms never run on and on and on, so any signs of weakness deserve attention. 

















Factors that support the boom give little evidence of added strength. 

Inventory building by business is down sharply. There are growing indi- 
cations of caution among purchasing agents in almost all business fields. 

New-equipment buying is lagging. Machine tools are in a buyers’ market. 

Industrial building this year is expected to be lower than for 1947. 

These forms of business investment were the major forces that sent the boom 
to a record level in the second half of 1947. They may be losing power. 











Other basic supports to general business activity show these trends: 

Exports this year are expected to be below exports of 1947. Last year to- 
tal exports--goods and services--amounted to $19,400,000,000. All the appro- 
priations asked for in the Marshall Plan will not keep exports at this level. 

Government spending may increase a bit--federal, State and local. 

Home building will continue to be high at least until near midyear. After 
that it remains to be seen if high costs still will be acceptable. 

Consumer spending--the major business market--is the big question mark in 
the business outlook. There are some signs of consumer resistance to present 
prices. A rather large portion of last year's consumer buying came out of past 
savings. It's a question whether consumer incomes can Support consumer spend- 
ing at the current rate. If they can't, activity will turn downward. 














Influences are at work, however, that may add to personal income. These 
additions, in turn, may add to consumer spending, keep the boom alive longer. 

Taxes on personal incomes are expected to be cut. That will add at least 
$4,000,000,000 to consumer buying power. Tax cuts may not apply until July l. 
Additions to this year's purchasing power, in that event, would be halved. 

Veterans’ bonuses are being approved in many States. The terminal-leave 
payment last September gave a strong push to consumer buying last autumn. 

Wage raises appear definitely on the way. Wage increases in 1946 and again 
in 1947 contributed strongly to the rising price trend since war ended. There 
is little reason to doubt that another boost would have a similar effect. 








, Unions, however, are finding more employer resistance to wage raises. 
—— Electrical-equipment industry is resisting wage demands strongly. 
for Ne Meat packers refuse to budge from a 9=cents-an-hour offer. 
ine Steel industry can be expected to resist any wage demands that will add to 
costs and force prices up. Kickback to the last price rise was too Strong. 
Auto industry is expected to settle for around 10 cents an hour. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 








Coal, as usual, is the uncertainty. John L. Lewis is unpredictable. 
General wage outlook, however, is for a substantially smaller round of wage 
increases than in the last two rounds. Probability is that most boosts in wages 
will be small enough to be absorbed without any great rise in prices. 











Bank credit can be expected to tighten measurably in the next few weeks. 
Tax collections by the Treasury will be large this month. Estimates put 
the amount of taxes to be collected at more than $4,000,000,000. 

Tax payments of this amount mean a corresponding shrinkage in private de- 
posits in banks, as taxpayers draw checks in favor of the Treasury. 

Tax receipts of the Treasury will be charged against reserve accounts of 
banks with Federal Reserve Banks. That will reduce the volume of reserves. 

This tightening of credit, however, promises to be short-lived. In the 
April-June quarter of the year, Treasury probably will pay out more money than 
it takes in. That will act to increase the volume of private bank deposits. 


































The April-June quarter also may see another influence to expand credit. 

Mortgage loans are to be encouraged by act of Congress. An additional 
$2,000,000,000 is to be authorized to insure mortgages on veterans’ housing. 

A secondary market for insured mortgages is suggested, but may not be 
adopted. This would set up an agency to take mortgages off lenders’ hands. 
Insured yields from rental housing projects is another new wrinkle. Idea 
is to insure private builders a return on investment and protect them against 
loss. This proposal also may run into opposition by some Congressmen. 

Congress is dead set, however, on maintaining the flow of easy mortgage 
money. Veterans' housing is a big political issue. Also, no one wants to risk 
causing the building boom to end. So this inflationary factor appears sure. 

This is another example of the crosscurrents that are influencing the 
business outlook. Both inflationary and deflationary forces are at work. That 
is characteristic of conditions when a boom is at, or passing, its peak. 





































Food prices, generally, are not expected to regain their past peaks. 
Official outlook report of Department of Agriculture suggests this: 
Meat prices will remain near the 1947 average for spring and summer. This 
is below peak, but still high. Livestock on farms is lowest since 1939. 











































































Chickens and turkeys are expected to rise above recent low prices. ur 
Fresh vegetables are expected to fall faster in price than usual. 
Milk and dairy products are expected to have seasonal price declines. wi 
Fruit-price trends will be mixed--apples and pears down, oranges up. gr: 
Grain prices depend on the crop outlook. Right now the prospect is that : 
wheat will remain below peaks. Feed grains may be high until new crops are in. rai 
That's the judgment of Agriculture experts after surveying demand and supply. 
Income tax reports need attention as the March 15 deadline nears. 
Final return for 1947 is due on that date, plus balance of tax owed. 
Estimated return for 1948 also is due for people who expect to earn more 
than $5,000, or who get income that is not withheld from wage or salary. , 
4 






Forthcoming tax cuts do not affect these returns. Treasury expects esti- 
mates to be made on the basis of 1947 rates. Adjustments can come later. 










Veterans are due for higher education allowances, more on-job pay. 
Subsistence pay for veterans in school is to go to $75 a month for single 
men, $105 for married, $120 for two dependents. It was $65 and $90. 

On-job-training allowances are to remain at the $65 and $90 level. 

On-job allowances, however, will be payable to bring a trainee's pay to $210 
a month if single, $270 if married, and $290 with two dependents. Previous 
ceilings for on-job training were $175 a month, single, and $200, married. 
These rates are near final agreement in both the Senate and the House. 
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» Jobs for today—and to- 
morrow — include: 


43 new pussenger cars, includ- 
ing sleepers, coaches, diners 
and luxurious club, tavern 
and observation cars, now on 
order. Cost: $5,000,000. 


A great new merchandise 
freight pier, nearing comple- 
ti _~ a 

Beginning work on the N. & W.’s new Elk- Ya. tear: “$6, 000,000 - aaaeg 
horn Tunnel project in West Virginia. This The vaek Eibhieunitaacal pro- 
drawing shows ‘‘Jumbo’’, the mobile scaffold in- ject near Bluefield, W. Va., a 
vented to speed up drilling and to facilitate three-year job to reduce 
grades and improve align- 

removal of rock and earth shot down and lining ment. Cost: $12,000,000. 


of the tunnel with concrete. The new double- 

Construction of 2,000 new 70- 
track tunnel will bore through the mountain a ton hopper cars at Roanoke. 
distance of 7,135 feet. Cost: $8,000,000 

Construction at Roanoke 

shops of 10 new heavy-duty 

wa akeees locomotives. Cost: 


The Norfolk and Western Railway has recently completed, has SDeiiithce chat tna cenit 


provements between Port- 
underway, or in the blueprint stage, major improvement projects nearly. completed. Geen 


which will cost more than 43 million dollars. This is part of a pro- Heavy repairs to 1,257 freight 
cars = Roanoke Shops. Cost: 


; , $2,065,000. 
gram of preparation for tomorrow — a program to provide better Casansihiied alaiasiiidh ait: satis 


ee a saeeuses 

$ ¢ plants at Roanoke an al- 

railroad service. ton, and modernization of 
signals, Roanoke to Walton. 
Cost: $1,000,000 


Reconditioning 26 passenger 

HAGERSTOWN cars at Roanoke Shops. (12 
of these now complete. The 
job also includes installation 
of roller bearings.) Cost: 
$754,380. 


Modernization and replace- 
ment of camp cars. Cost: 





SS 
LYNCHBURG RICHMOND * Kew og building in Blue- 
field, 


Remodeling and moderniza- 
tion of passenger stations at 
Roanoke, Norfolk, Wythe- 
ville, Waynesboro and else- 
where. 


New engine terminal at 
Winston-Salem, N. Cost: 
$357,000. 


Every star marks an sili teil 
New engine terminal at 


Project. Every star marks a step toward — WINSTON-SALEM DURHAM * Q 
better railroad service. , i Pulaski, Va. Cost: $195,000. 
ewe * Other projects include im- 
Ne | eh anngpe of signal systems, 
bs, idges, yards and trackage at 
or near Kenova, Naugatuck, 
Iaeger and Devon in West 


\ 
g Fiséinta, at eusemk and 
etersburg in ginia, an 
and yt eee and Portsmouth, 
o. 


PRECISItON TRANSPORTATION GRAND TOTAL: Over $43,000,000. 














INDICATORS OF 


Output of factories, after slipping in 
February, has now almost fully re- 
covered its loss. Spending by con- 
sumers and business, however, is 
still at a slower rate than in De- 
cember. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
94.6 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended March 6, up from 93.6 
the previous week. The rate was 
about 96 in January. 

Production in factories rose to 198 on 
the U. S. News--World Report indi- 
cator for the week ended February 
28. The rate was 197.6 the previous 
week, 195.2 at the 1948 low point 
in week ended February 14, and 
199 at the monthly postwar peak 
in November and in January. 

Auto output for the week rebounded 
to 119,425 from 110,536. The post- 
war record was 120,657. 

Initial claims for unemployment com- 
pensation fell in the weeks ended 
February 14 and 21, after sharp 
rises in the two preceding weeks. 

Construction is holding at a high 
rate. Residential permits issued in 
February suggest that builders gen- 
erally are going ahead with con- 
struction plans. Contract awards 
also are holding well. 

Inventory accumulation continued in 
January. Manufacturers added 
$300,000,000 to their stocks, whole- 
salers $135,000,000. 

Spending generally, however, is be- 
low peak rates of the boom. 

Department-store sales were still at 
283 on the Federal Reserve Board 

" index for February, the same as for 
January, and 7 per cent below the 
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December record. The February 
level was below the 1947 average, 
though prices generally were well 
above 1947. In the week ended 
February 28, sales rose 2 per cent 
on the U.S, News--World Report 
indicator, but they were still 6 per 
cent below December. 

Bank loans to business fell $28,000,- 
000 for reporting member banks in 
the week ended February 25. They 
have declined in all but three of the 
weeks since Christmas. In January 
total loans of all banks rose only 
$210,000,000, compared with $840,- 
000,000 a month in late 1947. 

Exports, excluding Army-distributed 
civilian supplies, fell to a rate of 








ACTIVITY 


$12,220,000,000 per year in Jan- 
uary, 8 per cent below December 
and lowest since November, 1946. 

Investors still shy away from the 
stock market. Prices of industrial 
stocks are only 4 per cent above 
their 1946-47 lows. Stock yields 
rose to 5.5 per cent in January, the 
highest since 1942. . 

Profits reported by corporations seem 
to be disregarded. Corporate profits 
in 1947, as shown by the top chart, 
far exceeded dividends, apparently 
giving a wide cushion of protection, 
Profits totaled $10,600,000,000 after 
dividends in 1947. Since 1939, cor- 
porate working capital has risen 
$36,000,000,000. 

Inventory profits, however,  ac- 
counted for $5,700,000,000 of the 
1947 profits after dividends, $16,- 
100,000,000 of the profits retained 
since 1939. Inventory profits, the 
result of selling inventories at ris- 
ing prices, must be reinvested in 
high-cost inventory; they cannot be 
paid out in dividends without de- 
pleting working capital. 

A decline in commodity prices will 
cut off inventory profits and bring 
losses instead. Dividend protection, 
therefore, lies largely in the future 
level of prices and business. 

Prices at wholesale in the week ended 
February 28 failed to recover any 
of recent losses. 

Backlogs of unfilled orders can keep 
production going for a while after 
spending of consumers and business 
begins to slip. The spending rate, |F 
therefore, is especially important 
at this time. 
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“A SNACK AFTER THE MOVIES,” by Stevan Dohanos, Number 14 in the series “Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


7 Beer belongs...enjoy it 





| Kt Zi In this home-lov ing land of ours... in this America of kindli- 
lil S ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 


il ) beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 

American beer and ale. 

Hill For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
“Hh 

| to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 


| | And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritave of personal freedom. 


sill AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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Deffereut.. . 


U.S.News--World Report is different 


from any other weekly magazine. 








The mass newsweeklies devote only 






a portion of their contents to national 






and international affairs for naturally 






they must include other departments 






of news such as sports, music, theatre, 






cinema, science, ete. 







U.S. News--World Report devotes 100 


per cent of its contents to national 






and international affairs. 






USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


U.8. News--World Report 


U.S. News Bldg., 24th & N Streets, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 







Because the News is Important, the Advertising is Important 





Advertising Headquarters—30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Boston . .. Philadelphia . . . Cleveland... 
Detroit .. . Chicago .. . San Francisco... Los Angeles . . . Seattle 
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TREASURY TAX-REFORM PLAN: 
WHERE 63 SHIFTS WOULD HIT 


; (Rep.). Minnesota, chairman of the 
reform, not tax reduction Rep.). of 
Tax ; "House WV ays and Means Committee. 


ris urged in new Treasury plan. What the Treasury wants is a tax 
Rules on stock options would | bill that everybody can agree on—Presi- 


. s dent Truman, his advisers in the Treas- 
> be changed, small corporations ury. and such congressional tax leaders 
tox rates revised, carry-forward as \ir. Knutson, Representative Robert 
: L. Doughton (Dem.). of North Carolina 
{ s extended. In all, plan * an ae , 
of losse “P Senator Eugene D. Millikin (Rep.), of 
calls for 63 changes. Colorado, and Senator Walter F. George 


Congress may pass Treasury (Dem.), of Georgia. 


: To achieve that, the U.S. Treasury 
bill, but not at expense of tax-cut plan omits highly controversial proposals. 


plans for 1948. It also omits changes that would be 
costly in revenue. Nevertheless, it calls 
for a number of changes that would 
be important to many thousands of 








The Administration now comes up 
with a broad new tax program of its taxpayers 

own. It still opposes tax cuts, oS such, The plan is submitted as an alternative 
but urges instead a set of tax revisions, to tax reduction, already passed by the 


aflecting all kinds of taxpayers, busi- — House. Congress may pass the kind of tax What the auto learned 


nesses as Well as individuals. bill the Treasury proposes, but not at the 


This new program, involving 63 expense of the tax-reduction bill. Tax from a 
changes in present tax laws, is being leaders of the House and Senate do not 

pushed by Treasury Secretary John W. _ intend to let tax cuts be sidetracked. 
Snyder and Under Secretary A. L. M. Treasury proposals are based on a 


Wiggins. It has been submitted officially — series of tax studies prepared by the 
to Representative Harold Knutson Division of Tax Research, headed by 














Razor blade producers, wanting more 
uniformity of blade quality (for 
smooth close shaves), found their 
answer in CMP Thinsteel*. This pre- 
cision cold rolled strip product helps 
automobiles look clean and run trim, 
too. Interior working parts and ex- 
terior decorative parts work better 
and look better because the specialty 
light gauge steel from which they are 
made is better as to gauge accuracy. 
uniformity of physical properties and 
suriace finish. These characteristics 
shave production costs, increase yield 
per ton, and insure customer satisfac- 
tion. Whatever your product, if thin 
gauges of cold rolled strip steel are 
involved, chances are that CMP 
Thinsteel* can prove its superiority. 
LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


bh. cme 
} > ES el the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 





Harris & Ewing 





POLICY MAKERS ON FEDERAL TAXES: Representatives Doughton and Po NA pg | 
Knutson, (rear) Treasury Secretary Snyder and Senator George LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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MED ACTION IS THE KEY 





TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


———— 
=~ 





REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFERINGS: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Various Purposes, 1%% Bonds 

El Paso County (Colorado Springs, Colo.) 
School District No. 11 

School Building, 144% & 134% Bonds 
Glendale Unified School District, Calif. 
School, 154% Bonds 

Holyoke, Massachusetts 

Veterans Housing, 1%% Bonds 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Bridge & Public Park, 172% & 2% Bonds 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 

Sewer, 134% Bonds 

. Salina, Kansas 
General Improvement, 1%% Bonds 








The selection of municipal bonds for investment does 


not readily reduce itself to pure formula. Beyond a 
borrowing community's financial statement lie questions 
of history, law, economics, sociology and politics — 
questions not reducible to ratios and percentages. 

Important supplementary considerations are the type 
and record of the community, its permanence, economic 
advantages, industry diversification, growth and debt 
record. Further factors for inquiry are the responsibility 
and conservatism of its people and the restrictions on 
incurrence of public debt. 

These are but a few of many items investigated by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. before purchasing municipal bonds 
for offering to its customers. Send without obligation 


for our latest offering list. 
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123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


+ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















in courts, schools, homes, 
newspapers and Government offices 
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WEBSTER 


vy may have had to 
wait for a copy of 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition. Now, 
however, more copies 
are reaching your deal- 
er. See him today. The 
MERRIAM - Webster 
contains 3,350 pages, 
illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 
600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any 
other dictionary. It is 
the only unabridged 
dictionary completely 
tevised and rewritten 
in three decades. 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
Buy Give-a-Book Certificates 
at Your Bookseller 


































WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


NEW 
DICTIONARY © Second Edition 
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SEAL WITHOUT LICKING 


Turn 
lower 
Flap 
up 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


ig 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 






See your Printer or Paper Merchant 
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Dinance Week 
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Louis Shere. Here are some of the more | bel 
' 
€ 


important of the recommended changes: | 
Carry-over of losses. The Treasury 

suggests a five-year carry-forward and a 4 plo 

one-year carry-back of losses to average |“ 


out business earnings in good years and | "°° 
bad. This would substitute for the pres. whi 
ent two-year carry-forward and two-year stoc 
carry-back. Earlier, the tax staffs of the ae 

/ wow 


Treasury and Congress had joined in pro. | 
posing a five-year carry-forward without } ut 
any carry-back. he s 

Small corporations. The report rec. held 
ommends an overhauling of the rate| ‘he! 
structure for small corporations. Presen: | SP! 
rates range from 21 to 25 per cent on | °PHO 
the first $25,000 of earnings, 38 per | Sp 
cent on all over $50,000, and a “nf gress 
rate of 53 per cent on earnings betweer modit 
$25,000 and $50,000. The Treasury dis. | "*€s 
likes that “notch” rate and suggests that | CU 

came 
| P. A 
} Treas 
presen 
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—Black Stat (y 
TREASURY'S SHERE 
.. . 63 recommendations 


reasury 
Salaries 9 


Corporatio 
it be changed. It does not, howereliie it ae 
offer details on what the new syste) purpose A 
should be. steports “s 

The American Institute of Accoutlg,o., thar 
ants, through a committee headed bf; : 
Maurice Austin of New York, suggests! 
gradual transition from the lower to tj 
higher rates. That proposal was part 0 
broad tax program published by \M§ 
Austin’s committee on the same day th ons as ch; 
Treasury program was made public. | tomati ' 

Stock options. The tax rules on st ¢.) * 
options for employes would be revist@. th, a0 
Under the present system, any gail § ie — 
the employe under a stock option is & ulstake, 
able at regular income rates at the ti seh advar 
the option is exercised. There is n0 % tions ing 
liability at the time the option * mount. The 
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| ceived, even though the option price may 
more | be less than the market price of the stock. 
anges: Under the proposed system, if an em- 
— ploye got an option to buy stock at less 
and a @ than market value, the difference would 
verage | be taxable at income rates in the year in 
rs and which the option was granted. If the 
PIs: | tock increased in value by the time the 
O-yeal | tion was exercised, the employe still 
of would be liable for a tax on the increase, 
i Pro: | but the tax would not be payable until 
vithout J he sold the stock. In case the employe 
held the option for three years or longer, 


epee the income, for tax purposes, would be 
© rate } spread over the whole period of the 
Present | 

0 
ent on | 


38 Speculators. The Treasury urges Con- 
99 Pe} ress to close loopholes that permit com- 
notch modity and security speculators to avoid 
aia taxes by technical shifts in their ac- 
wii dis-| counts. ‘First reports on this practice 
sts that came from Agriculture Secretary Clinton 
P. Anderson three months ago. The 
} Treasury report says it is possible, under 
| resent law, to set up fictitious losses to 
? offset real gains. Also, it says, short-term 
gains can be converted into long-term 
capital gains, so that taxes can be paid at 
| the capital gains rate rather than at the 
| regular income rate. 
life insurance companies. The 
Treasury asserts that present tax laws are 
} too lenient on life insurance companies, 
| and requests that the formula be revised. 
| These companies now are entitled to de- 
ductions that have had the effect of ex- 
Vempting most of them from taxation on 
» 1947 earnings. The Treasury reports that 
“a new formula is being drafted, and will 
| be submitted to Congress soon. 
Withholding taxes. The Treasury 
proposes a system of civil penalties 
“against employers who are late in turn- 
hing in income taxes withheld from em- 
Ployes’ pay. Officials say the criminal 
penalties provided by present law are too 
Severe to use in the general-run of cases. 
Sn ) Big salaries. Under present law, the 
treasury is required to make public all 
salaries of more than $75,000 paid by 
ns corporations. The Treasury asks that this 
fequirement be discontinued, arguing 
howevel hat it is a big job and serves no useful 
Ww SySlurpose, Also, it proposes to stop making 
weports to Congress on tax refunds of 
Accum ore than $500, as now required. A 
veaded \, igher starting point on refund reports is 
suggest | Suggested. 
wer tO") Standard deduction. Individual in- 
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S - oi tax payers now get a choice be- 
d Z fat Hemizing such allowable deduc- 
> day Ul : s 2 

ne “ey "Bons as charity and interest or taking an 
sublic. 


@utomati sducti rr ce 
es On Stig: atic deduction of 10 per cent up 


be revised 
ny gain 





p $500. Sometimes taxpayers find, after 
ing their final returns, that they made 
mistake, that it would have been to 
xt the tiogpelt advantage to itemize their de- 
e is no tm“tions instead of taking the standard 
tion is @qrount. The Treasury proposes to allow 
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LIKES HIS 
JOB—AND 
SAYS $0! 


“I happen to be a worker in one of Maine’s fine machine 
shops, but it seems to me that whether a man is a machinist, 
a doctor or a lawyer, it amounts to the same thing if he does 
his work right. You have to be interested in your work, have 
some knowledge, and some experience. 

“I’ve been working in this same plant for sixteen years. 
In that time I naturally acquired skill, and I take the same 
pride in turning out a fine precision product that a surgeon 
takes in a successful operation that calls for precise skill. 
And a lot of other workers in our plant feel the same way. 

“When our work is over, we can turn to our hobbies, our 
homes, our community. My hobby happens to be guns. | 
like old guns, like to repair them, and my precision training 
in the factory helps in the precision work on my guns. When 
I get my guns right I like to take them into the fields and 
the woods to try them. So one way and another, Maine is 
the only place where I want to live and work.” 


Zrsd &. Darr 


Maine has what your industry needs: nearness to the na- 
tion’s biggest markets; year-round “production weather’; 
moderately priced power; pure processing water; excellent 
transportation; no State sales tax; no State income tax. 
Most important of all, Maine has thousands of men and 
women who are similar in skill and in spirit to Fred Brown. 





If youare planning toexpand, 
to move or to decentralize, et 
it will pay you to investigate HE pra a praY 
the industrial advantages of ive A 

Maine. Write for free book- 10 

let, “Industrial Maine.” 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 771 STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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and for a week-end or longer stay 
in Boston there is no better guide 
to its historical landmarks than the 











ing Town” prepared for you by the 
famed Parker House. It will cheer- 
fully be sent without charge. Sim- 
ply address your request to Parker 
House, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


| 

| 

| popular folder “Boston is a Brows- 
| 

| Prospective visitors to New England 
are reminded that the completely 
modern Parker House with its cen- 
tral location, superior service and 
fine food, is the ideal headquarters 
for a stay in Boston. 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 




















Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 























Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
of the readers of this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such 


an opportunity. 


U. S. News--World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 















THROUGH 
CONSULTANT ENGINEERING 


If you want your development or production prob- 
lem solved efficiently, your inquiry is invited. No 
obligation of course. And the tougher the problem, 
the better we like it—for the members of this or- 
ganization gained much of their experience licking 
some of the toughest engineering problems of the 
war. Problems in physics and electronics are espe- 
cially invited. You'll find us eager, able, intelli- 
gent. A word from you on your business letterhead 
will bring vou full information by return mail. 


col INSTRUMENT & ENGINEERING CO. 
100 Barr Building Washington 6, D. ¢. 
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taxpayers three years to make such a 
change and claim a refund. 

Notarizing returns. Individual in- 
come tax payers no longer have to get 
their returns notarized. The Treasury 
proposes to drop the requirement for all 
other taxpayers. 

War losses. At the beginning of the 
war, many companies wrote off, for tax 
purposes, the assets they owned in enemy 
territory. For that, they took tax deduc- 
tions. Since then, some of these assets 
have been recovered. As a yardstick, the 
Treasury suggests that tax liabilities re- 
sulting from these recoveries should be 
no greater than the tax saving that re- 
sulted earlier from writing off the same 
assets. 

Annuities. Under present law, pay- 
ments under an annuity are tax exempt 





—Acme 
ACCOUNTANTS’ AUSTIN 
. . . from low to high—but gradually 


until the total cost of the annuity has 
been recovered. However, to cover the 
interest he draws on his money, the bene- 
ficiary reports as income each year dur- 
ing that period 3 per cent of the amount 
he paid for the annuity. The United 
States Treasury wants to scrap this sys- 
tem, substituting a rule that the tax-free 
recovery of the annuity’s cost would be 
spread out over the whole period during 
which the beneficiary can expect to 
receive payments. 

Tax revision under the Treasury 
plan, as these samples show, would cover 
a broad range. Whether Congress gets 
around to tax revision this year will de- 
pend, in large measure, upon what hap- 
pens to the tax-reduction bill. Congress 
will be inclined to hold up the Treasury 
plan until the way is cleared for the in- 
dividual tax cut. Tax revision will not be 
allowed to interfere with tax reduction. 


FRANCE’S FAILURE fwp, 
TO BOOST EXPORTS Fs « 


Reported from PARIS E 


Results of the devaluation of the fray Tariff 
are disappointing. Things are not going§ and s 
the way they were planned. F wheth 

France’s dollar crisis, instead of beins? at the 
eased with a cheaper franc, is srowing shoul 
worse. The country’s trade deficit ig wiels 
dollars is expected to exceed $200,000. clause 
000 by June 1, even allowing for interinl) crease 
aid from U. S. and for some $200,000,00) j 
under the Marshall Plan by that time, 

Exports are not responding to th 
push promised by devaluation. Mog 
French producers are concentrating 7 
sales at home. They want quick, su) yoy 
profits, and they take those profits bi tay ded 
selling in France, where they are nif and rey 
bothered by the red tape of exchang) washou 
controls and licensing. operatic 

French planners had expected pricef in one | 
of French goods sold abroad to drop §(¥be dedu 
to 100 per cent after devaluation. Actuf to impr 
ally, they still are about as high q 
before. f 
Production costs have risen sharply i#, YOU 
the last six months. This movement he Labor R 
been aggravated by the fact that, with Mtifcation 
devalued franc, producers have to pi} (inary ci 
more for whatever materials they butiltract wit 
abroad. Then, too, many producers a 
holding back, building up stocks in; 
ticipation of still higher selling prices. 

Automobiles provide an example which usi 
what rising costs have done to Freng 
industry. In October, car manufacturelltertificati 
raised prices 85 per cent to cover iMirase bece 
creases in wages and material costs. Mfiled befor 
January, for the same reasons, pri@ly renewe 
went up another 50 per cent. Deval} 
tion was not enough to wipe out tif 
price disadvantage on French ci YOU C, 
abroad, especially at a time when tis capital 
world market was getting highly compeMbuy and | 
tive again. The New York price on Mather thar 
French luxury car has dropped only business, ’ 
per cent since devaluation. Smaller canue, in ay 
have stayed at old prices or gone up. Wes this tre 

Textiles are in much the same siti@fax purpos, 
tion. Since devaluation, import prices @ecurities o; 
wool and cotton have risen 25 to 30 yitrs, 
cent. 

Wines are up 30 to 70 per cent 
francs. Most producers are not eage' YOU CA 
make mass sales to U. S., but are satisiiparcel pos 
to take their profits at home. They #)fice Dep: 
under pressure to cut export prices few service 
30 per cent in dollar markets and 2099f intemati 
cent in sterling markets. eight and | 

Big problem is in the attitude Eelations an 
French producers. The Government for the air sf 
not been able to persuade them to 
centrate on foreign markets, where § 


injure, 
ducers 
may Pp! 


















Conclusion 


would help France pay her own Wa) Bhouns ong 
early balance of France’s internallfhiany jacy, , 
accounts is in sight. EPORT, on 4 
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9E EWhat you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


ATS F345 a result of federal court 
» 


yOU CAN obtain from the U.S. 
1¢ franc! Tariff Commission a report on procedures 
t going® and standards to be used in determining 

‘TP whether any tariff concessions made 
f being? at the Geneva trade conference last year 
growing) should be revoked or modified. The Com- 
ficit in ® mission can recommend use of an “escape 
00,000.' clause” in the Geneva agreements, if in- 
interin) creased imports under the new rates 
000,00 injure, or threaten to injure, U.S. pro- 
time. | ducers. Producers, importers and others 
to the} may present evidence of such injury. 
1. Mos 
ating ‘ 
ck, sur 
‘ofits bj 
are Ni 
xchang: 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take an income 
tax deduction for the cost of filling in holes 
and repairing other damage caused by a 


erations. The U.S. Tax Court decides 
d pricey in one case that these expenditures can 
drop 8¥ be deducted, since their purpose was not 
mn. Actl to improve the plant property. 


high ¥ 








* * * 


i 

harply i#) YOU CANNOT expect the National 
ment ha Labor Relations Board to order a decer- 
it, with “tification election in your plant under or- 
e to pi}idinary circumstances if your present con- 
hey bufitract with a union has some time to run. 
ucers aw ’The Board says it will follow the same 
ks in a general rules on the timing of decertifica- 
prices. "tion elections as of bargaining elections, 
ample @which usually are not held until an exist- 
o Frendjing contract is about to expire. A de- 
ifactureleertification election is ordered in this 
cover itjrase because the election petition was 
costs. SMfiled before the contract was automatical- 
1s, pricelly renewed. 







* * * 


nch cam YOU CAN, as a securities dealer, treat 
when tas capital assets the securities that vou 
y compeSpuy and hold for your own investment 
rice ot Mather than for sale in the course of your 
od only fbusiness. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
valler calgnue, in an amended regulation, author- 
e up. izes this treatment of securities for income 
ame sitifax purposes, even though a dealer sells 
t prices (ecurities of the same type to his custom- 
to 30 peers, 
ox cent * £ & 
t eager YOU CAN soon mail packages by air 
re satis@parcel post to 21 countries. The Post 
They fice Department announces that this 
rices 2) Mew service will start March 15. The rules 
ind 20% t intemational parcel post, governing 
eight and size limitations, customs dec- 
attitude {Brations and other conditions, will apply 
nment Mor the air service, 
em to 


washout and cave-in at your plant during ; 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT deal with the Treasury 
in regard to blocked foreign funds after 
May 31. Jurisdiction over these assets is 
being transferred on June 1 from the 
Treasury to the Office of Alien Property 
in the Department of Justice. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed a 
deduction, on your income tax return, for 
the legal expenses incurred in a suit in- 
volving a gift tax liability. The U.S. Tax 
Court rules in one case that such expenses 
are personal, and cannot be taken as in- 
come tax deductions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, sometimes 
ask a bargaining union to post a perform- 
ance bond as a guarantee of union observ- 
ance of contract terms, without being 
cited by the National Labor Relations 
Board for refusal to bargain. The Board 
finds that such a request did not consti- 
tute refusal to bargain in a case where 
the employer did not insist on the bond 
as a condition of entering a contract. 


YOU CANNOT, as a salesman on a 
commission basis, expect to recover dam- 
ages, under the Robinson-Patman Act, 
against a competing company for unfair 
trade practices unless you prove defi- 
nitely that the practices resulted in a loss 
for you. A federal district court rejects 
the claim of a company’s district manager 
for triple damages against a rival com- 
pany that was accused of granting dis- 
criminatory discounts to purchasers. The 
court finds proof of unfair practices, but 
not of a resulting loss to the district man- 
ager, 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell automobiles to 
the Government without waiting for a 
formal advertisement and invitation to 
bid. The Comptroller General authorizes 
the Bureau of Federal Supply to buy pas- 
senger cars during the present shortage 
without the usual advertisements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Federal 
Trade Commission new trade practice 
rules just issued for the office-machine 
marketing industry. The rules cover prac- 
tices that are prohibited by law and those 
that involve only voluntary compliance. 





vhere S4 
m way: 
ternatlot 


Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
8 and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
any facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News--Worip 


EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“More of this for 
my car, please”’ 


CITIES Tailored down to size, ex- 
plosions like this are 
hamming through your 

ee EE tiled 


car’s engine at the aver- 
age rate of 8000 per mile traveled. 
Every time the wheels turn once, 
from twelve to sixteen explosive 
charges are fired. 


Cities Service has devoted more 
than 20 years of research, to make 
these explosions in your engine—the 
combustion process—more efficient; 
to decrease loss of unburned fuel. 


Two exclusive Cities Service de- 
veloped instruments, the Power 
Prover and the Heat Prover, are 
blazing bright new trails in combus- 
tion research. The Power Prover 
measures the amount of unburned 
fuel in exhaust gases of gasolene en- 
gines. The Industrial Heat Prover 
measures combustion efficiency of 
any type furnace using any form of 
fuel. Together these remarkable in- 
struments are cutting costs, reduc- 
ing fuel consumption and improving 
combustion efficiency of thousands 
of motor vehicles and hundreds of 
industrial plants. 


This kind of research experience, 
together with skilled training and a 
thorough knowledge of combustion 
and of lubrication is behind every 
Cities Service lubrication engineer. 
Why not call in one of these “profes- 
sional worriers” to look over your 
lubrication problems. Write Cities 
Service Oil Company, Sixty Wall 
Tower, Room 76, New York 5, N.Y. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO 
In the South: ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
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Indiana 
Climate 
Favors 
Production! 


*% Indiana has neither the enervat- 
ing heat of the south nor the numb- 
ing cold of the north . . . people 
can work effectively here, indoors 
and out, the year around. This 
means more and steadier produc- 
tion. The mean temperature of the 
warmest month, July, is 87 de- 
grees, and of the coldest month, 
January, 19.5 degrees. Periods of 
extreme heat and cold are short. 

Highways in Indiana are rarely 
clogged with snow, and this is 
cleared immediately, so winter im- 
poses no serious obstacle to goods 


shipment. 
For a comfortable, productive 
climate... locate in Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


Send for this | 
| FREE BOOKLET 
Your ton \ Get the Facts 


Industral 10° 





t 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. DEPT. U-35 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT MARCH 


Taxpayers have only a few days left 
to make their final income tax returns on 
1947 income by the March 15 deadline. 
They also must pay by that time what- 
ever is still owed on the 1947 tax. Also, 
about 10,000,000 persons must estimate 
their 1948 income and tax and pay the 
first quarterly installment by March 15. 

The prospect of tax cuts in 1948 can 
be forgotten in making March 15 returns 
on 1947 income. These returns them- 
selves are based upon the still-existing 
rates, and will not be affected by any 
cuts this year. The estimate of tax for 
1948 can reflect any lower income this 
year that the taxpayer may anticipate. 
Adjustments can be made later in the 
year if income is other than estimated or 
if tax rates are reduced. Meanwhile, next 
Monday is the last day for filing returns 
for 1947 and estimates for 1948 without 
facing a penalty, unless a postponement 
has been obtained. 


Who must make 1948 tax estimates? 
The 1948 tax must be estimated, first of 
all, by that large group of taxpayers who 
are not on regular pay rolls, and thus 
do not have part of their wages or salaries 
withheld for taxes. That means doctors, 
lawyers and other professional people, 
self-employed businessmen and a number 
of others. They must estimate this year’s 
income and file a tax declaration by 
March 15, along with payment of at least 
one fourth of the tax shown. 


Some persons who are on regular pay 
rolls also must file tax deglarations. This 
is because they usually do not have 
enough withheld from their pay to cover 
their full tax. Thus, for example, a wage 
or salary earner is supposed to make a 
tax declaration if he expects to receive 
in 1948 more than $100 of outside in- 
come, such as dividends, interest or rent. 
Similarly, a declaration is required by 
those expecting to receive a salary or 
wage of more than $5,000 plus $500 for 
each dependent. 


Can the 1948 tax be underestimated? 
In principle, the March estimate is sup- 
posed to be based upon the outlook for 
1948 income and the existing tax rate. 
But there is no penalty for a tax under- 
estimate up to 20 per cent. In addition, 
amended declarations of tax can be filed 
by June 15, September 15 and January 
15, making adjustments to raise or lower 
the amounts of estimated tax. 


Suppose this year's outlook for in- 
come is below last year’s? 

A taxpayer who has reasons to expect a 

smaller income this year can base his tax 
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' figured on the basis of existing rates. By 


15 TAX DUTIES 


estimate on the lower amount. Thus, ; 
doctor or storekeeper who anticipates ;7 
drop in fees or sales in 1948 can refleg), 
this in his tax declaration. Similarly, af 
employe who might expect a salary q 
this year can take this into consideratjg, 5 
when making his tax estimate. There l.| 
ways is the opportunity to make an at 
justment through: an amended declar,.! 
tion if he receives more during the ye; 
than now expected. “7 


What effect would a tax cut have o/ 
tax estimates? 

Taxpayers who base March declaration 

on present tax rates could file amended 

declarations, to reflect the lower rates, i) 

June, September or January. Theoret 

cally, tax estimates are supposed to b 


some taxpayers are taking into considera} 
tion the possibility of tax cuts in making 
their March estimates. They plan to ad¢ 
just these estimates upward later in th: 
year, by filing amended declarations, ; 
the cuts are not made. Treasury poli 
has been usually to consider only fin 
amended declarations in determinin;} 








New 





whether there has been an underestimat” 
of tax that calls for a penalty. M 


Can husband and wife make a iit CHA 


estimate of tax? 

Yes, they can in most cases. A husbany 
and wife can make a joint estimate 
their income and file a joint declaration 
tax if both are citizens or residents of th} 
United States. Furthermore, this does 1 
bind husband and wife to make a joi 
final return on 1948 income next Marl 
They can file either a joint or separ} 
return then. 


How would income splitting affec | 
estimates? 


Noti 
be s 
prior 
effec 
whicl 
ceive 
whict 


U.S. 


If Congress decides to allow husbands. 435 Pe 


wives to split income for tax purpose) 


they could file amended declarations 4 
adjust their estimated taxes. In may 


i 


= 


cases, this would result in lowering the The 
4 


taxes, unless they live in a communtiy 
property State, where income splitti 
already is permitted, or unless their 
come is about evenly divided. 


A husband and wife who file a joint 
laration now can file an amended joi 
declaration later this year if inci 
splitting is approved, as seems likely. Bi 
if they make separate declarations 0 
they cannot file an amendment joit 
They would have to wait until after! 
first of next year to file a joint final rete 
and, in some cases, to take full advanti 
of income splitting by getting a ta! 
fund. Some husbands and wives are™ 
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GLASS FOR INDUSTRY 











* DUNBAR 


Typical custom 
moulded parts re- 
cently made to spec- 
ifications of three 
manufacturers. 


pO YOU HAVE 
A GLASS PROBLEM? 


Does your Company need custom-moulded 
glass, pressed or blown, heat resistant or 
crystal? If so, get in touch with DUNBAR, 
for DUNBAR has helped many companies 
effect economies through its custom- 
moulding service and its wide experience. 
DUNBAR engineers will work with your 
product designers on glass problems. Let 
DUNBAR know your requirements. 
Address inquiries to Dept. USN 5. 


America’s Most Versatile Glass Plant 


<p Gla 





DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 


Chicago + Cleveland + _Los Angeles 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News--World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 











ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 21, 
1948, at 11:000'clocka.m. 
(Eastern Stand. * Time) at 43 Park 





Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 
Only stockholders of record at 


the close of business on Tuesday, 
March 23, 1948. will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 
The stock transfer books will not 
be closed 
The Borden Company 
THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 


= 
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We've Been Asked: 


ing joint declarations now even though 
they never did so before. In fact, the filing 
of separate tax forms by husbands and 
wives will usually lose its tax advantage 
if the income-splitting principle is 
adopted. 





Must farmers estimate their tax now, 
too? 
No. The rule is different for farmers. They 
can wait until next January 15 to esti- 
mate 1948 tax and pay the entire amount 
then. But those who have not filed final 
returns for 1947 income must send these 
in and make full payment by March 15. 


Who else must file 1947 returns now? 
Every person who has an income of $500 
or more in 1947 is supposed to file a 
return by March 15, unless he already 
has done so. This must be done even 
though he or she does not owe any tax 
on 1947 income. Those who had too 
much withheld from their pay for taxes 
must send in returns to get refunds. Also, 
persons who worked only part of the time 
in 1947, and had part of their pay with- 
held for taxes but owed no taxes, must 
file returns to get refunds. This can be 
done by mailing to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue of their district the with- 
holding statement, Form W-2, received 
from employers. Or the longer Form 1040 
can be used. About 23,000,000 taxpay- 
ers use this short withholding Form W-2 
in making their returns. It is sent to their 
collector, whose office figures their tax 
and lets them know if they still owe any- 
thing or get a refund. 


Who must use the long tax form? 
Form 1040 must be used by all who re- 
ceived income of $5,000 or more in 1947. 
They can take a standard deduction of 
$500 to cover deductions for charitable 
contributions, interest paid, taxes, medical 
expenses, etc., or they can itemize these 
deductions and get a tax benefit, if the 
deductions amount to more than $500. 
Others with income of less than $5,000 
also can use the long form if they prefer, 
or if their deductions amount to more 
than 10 per cent of their income. 


Must a serviceman file a 1947 return 
now? 

He must if he is stationed in the U.S. and 
has been back in this country from over- 
seas service for six months. Those still 
overseas can wait until June 15 to file. But 
by that date they are supposed to file re- 
turns, if they were required, for any back 
years that were postponed because of 
foreign service. However, the first $1,500 
of his service pay is exclude -d from taxa- 
tion for a serviceman, in addition to the 
usual $500 exemption. So those in the 
lower grades were excused from filing in- 
come tax returns unless they had outside 
income, 











When your distributors, job- 
bers and wholesalers need 
money to finance the purchase 
of your merchandise, recom- 
mend an inventory loan secured 
by Douglas-Guardian ware- 
house receipts. 

Large corporations are en- 
thusiastic about our procedure 
for helping their customers to 
borrow on inventory. We issue 
warehouse receipts on merchan- 
dise right on your customers’ 
premises. Banks in every part 
of the country are eager to lend 
money to your dealers on our 
field warehouse receipts. This 
means prompt payments for 
shipments — fewer credit risks 
—more sales to more dealers, 
without tying up additional 
company funds. 

Write today for booklet 
giving complete details. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Please send me booklet ‘‘Profits on Your 
Premises” which explains how distrib- 
utors, wholesalers and jobbers can bor- 
row on inventory. 

ee 
Title and Company 


Fe en 
USN-3- 12-48 
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FATS AND OILS London 
Lever Bros. is starting construction of a chain of soap and 
edible-fats factories in Africa. They will be built at Boksburg, 
Union of South Africa; Dar es Salaam, in Tanganyika; Kam- 
pala, in Uganda, and Cairo. Three others will be established 
in West Africa. First to go up will be the plant at Boksburg, 
which will cost about $4,000,000. It will produce up to 
3,000,000 pounds of margarine a year for the Johannesburg 
area. It also will make other edible oils and fats, and soap. 
Raw materials will be imported from Portuguese East Africa, 
the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika. The whole construction 
program is designed to increase the market for soaps and 
edible fats throughout Africa by making them available to the 
native population. The British Government’s vast peanut- 
growing program in East Africa is expected to provide raw 
material for future expansion when full production is reached 
in 1951. 
om) 
GERMAN EXPORTS Stuttgart, Germany 
J. & E. Fein Co., maker of electrical tools, is the first German 
firm to get an open export license under the new U. S.-British 
policy of removing all possible business restrictions in their 
combined zones of Germany. The license permits the company 
to make export sales directly to the purchasers for a period of 
six months, ‘provided no single sale exceeds $10,000. Sales 
above $10,000 still require individual export licenses. Hitherto, 
all exports, even in small amounts, have had to be licensed 
individually. Occupation officials hope that the new licensing 
procedure will encourage small factories to sell abroad. Their 
plan is to issue the open license to all exporting firms now 
engaged in foreign trade, upon request. 
ae) 
JAPANESE MAIL Tokyo 
Regulations governing mail to and from Japan have been 
liberalized in an effort to stimulate trade. Under the new regu- 
lations, Japanese may mail books, newspapers, magazines and 
other periodicals to any country. Trade samples, as well as 
ordinary items of merchandise, weighing 22 pounds or less 
may be mailed to and from Japan as parcel post. In addition, 
ordinary mail now may be sent by air mail to and from Japan, 
and all authorized mail may be registered. 
000 
RESTYLING OF PRODUCTS London 
A number of British exporters now are running into sales 
resistance abroad because the design of their products has 
changed little, if any, from prewar styles. A Council of Indus- 
trial Design, formed to solve this problem, has not been en- 
tirely successful. Reports from South Africa, one of Great 
Britain’s best markets, indicate that British radios, pianos, 
cameras and other items are not selling well in competition 
with American products although the quality is good. Newer 
styling of the U.S. products attracts more buyers. Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates, American design firm, is setting 
up an office in London to restyle British products for do- 
mestic and export markets. 
° 
OIL DEVELOPMENT Caracas, Venezuela 
Creole Petroleum Corp., affiliate of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 
is carrying on a construction program in Venezuela to help 
increase its production and refining capacity. This year, the 
program calls for construction of about 75 miles of road, a 
150-bed hospital in Maracaibo, and. a new hospital in Quiri- 
quire. A small field hospital in San Joaquin is to be completed, 
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and the clinic at La Salina on Lake Maracaibo will be doubled f 


inant ap . ‘ ments 
in size. In addition, power plants and a pile-casting ya F: 

. ole ° . ° . So 7 F coming 
which makes piling for derrick foundations in Lake Maracaihp cinniel 
are to be expanded. Because of the high price of land, swamps industt 


are being filled in to permit building of new houses and, \llied 


warehouses. Prefabricated houses are being imported t vpindle 
provide shelter for new employes. A PBY seaplane is being is : ¢ 
flown to Venezuela sometime this month for use in explor. ts 
ing the delta of the Orinoco River. These projects are in| ween 


addition to the 153-mile pipe line which is being laid trom ) j 7 9g 
Sly 


Ulé to the new 60,000-barrel refinery going up at Amuay industry 
in Western Venezuela. w per 

72s ; | won the 
ELECTRICAL PLANT Pretoria, U. of S. Africa! sicularl 


The Swedish General Electric Co. is constructing a branc 
plant in Pretoria at a cost of $1,250,000. Transformers and LEATHE 


} 
South African market. The plant will rely on South Africa f 


other light electrical equipment will be produced for the C. Gr 

; an outle 

raw materials and workers, but key materials not available in ¥ ‘ 

: ee apa 2goods it 
South Africa will be imported from Sweden. 

compan} 


2; 10529 will sell 
NEW PLANE Stockholm, Sweden products 
The Saab Co., of Link6ping, is starting to produce an im. 7 atte 
proved two-engined transport plane that will seat up to 32 m Bri 
passengers. The plane is a new version of the company) r. edhe 
Scandia transport. It will have a top speed of 285 miles a Wf the ve 
hour, against 265 miles an hour for the present model. The Mivill have 
plane will be powered by Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp engines be * 
built in the United States by the United Aircraft Corp. o 
Hartford, Conn. These motors normally deliver 1,650 horse. AUTO A 
power, but can produce more if the fuel-injection system i” >, i 
changed. The new Scandia plane will carry both passengers In Mexico 
and cargo. It is designed for flights over short and medium ing rn ot 
distances and for operation from small fields. Bidered de 
GERMANS ABROAD Cologne, German) 4 
German businessmen estimate they will spend $300,00G + comp} 
this year on trips abroad. The trips will be made to develop ithin . 
markets for German goods under the bizonal export-impat ih triz de 
program. About 200 trips can be made each month. Ninety] 


hee ave 3 er-car me 
five Germans are leaving for the United States this month! ai 


and possibly 1,000 will have visited the U.S. by the end cot he 
the year. Mears that m 


7? 9 ‘ash, Gen 
ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES New Yori scombled 
Reynolds Metal Co. is setting up aluminum plants abroult tion oe 
in co-operation with foreign governments. An agreement hi = 
been reached with the Chinese Government whereby an exisgag INDU 
ing aluminum plant on the island of Formosa will be ef 4 new b; 
panded, provided China can get a $7,000,000 loan from the Lesion in F 
Export-Import Bank. Reynolds is to supply the manager) Ags, Italia 
and technical personnel. In Santiago, the Chilean Govem na a 
ment is negotiating with Reynolds representatives to provitt ught e - 
personnel and machinery for the building of the first sheet Ye che 4 
aluminum plant on the west coast of South America. Thi ‘ll send M4 
plant would cost about $1,500,000. In Liberia, Reynolds ha = 
agreed to provide aluminum housing as required for indus 
trial expansion. IESEL Lox 
o 2 oO The State 

JAPANESE COMPETITION Manchester, England omotiy 
Lancashire manufacturers of cotton textiles are taking step the ea 
to meet the potential threat of Japanese competition in worl! oe . 
markets. At their invitation, a delegation representing all seg sty , 
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ubled F ments of the cotton-textile industry in the United States is 
yard one to Manchester for a conference on the problem, be- 
caibo, | ginning April 1. What worries both the British and U. S. 
vamps | industry is the growth of the Japanese industry under the 
s and * \jjied occupation. Last year, Japan, with only 3,000,000 
edt spindles available, produced 266,000,000 pounds of cotton 
being var, compared with 128,000,000 pounds in 1946. The goal 
explor- | this year is 450,000,000 pounds. Moreover, in the third quar- 
are in Fi ter last year, Japan exported more cotton cloth than Britain— 
1 trom | 157,000,000 vards against 146,000,000 yards. The British 
Amuay } jndustry wants a guarantee that the Japanese will never again 
yi permitted to engage in the price-cutting practices that 
' won them a large share of world markets before the war, par- 
Africa | ticularly in the Far East. 
branch ; oa 
rs and | LEATHER GOODS New York 
for the} C, Greatrex & Co., Ltd., of Walsall, England, is opening 
African Fan outlet in New York to handle imports of British leather 
able in ‘goods into the United States and Canada. The American 
company will be called Greatrex America. The company 
will sell purses, tobacco pouches, golf bags, and other leather 
weden products made by Greatrex in England. No quota for ex- 
= im ports to the United States has been assigned, but the aggre- 
) {0% Gate British exports of leather, leather goods and shoes 
npanys "bre scheduled to reach $8,000,000 a month by the end 
niles an anf the year. To help meet this target, the leather industry 


el. tht vill have the largest display at the British Industries Fair 
engin’ to be held in London in May. 

,OFp. or 0°00 

) horse" AUTO ASSEMBLY Mexico City 


yste™ \) Two more makes of U.S. automobiles are to be assembled 
ssengel' “in Mexico. They are Studebaker and Hudson. Instead of erect- 
mediui ing an assembly plant near the Texas border, as it had con- 

sidered doing earlier, Servicio Studebaker, S. A., is converting 

*three Mexico City warehouses, with an area of about 10,000 
ermany "Square feet, into an assembly center. The firm plans to turn 
300 Out completed trucks by the end of March, passenger cars 
develoy Within a month afterward. The Hudson distributor, Auto- 
t-mpo"'Sotriz de Mexico, S. A., will begin assembling three passen- 
— ger-car models by April. Material and machinery now are 
| month. Peing imported from the United States. The Mexican Govern- 
Ment has assigned both distributors shares in the quota of 
ars that may be assembled within the country. Packard, Ford, 
Kash, General Motors and Chrysler cars already are being 


e end | 


a oe 
sa hac assembled in Mexico. The Government has banned the impor- 
§ abi"Hation of assembled cars. 
ment his a. a a 
an exist P 
1 be a AG INDUSTRY Lourenco Marques, Mozambique 


From ti Anew bag industry is being set up in this Portuguese pos- 
rom ut am * Pie ° P Ps ‘ ° ° 
a Session in East Africa to avoid the necessity of importing jute 
anagele Tho é : 7 See 
ge bags. Italian hemp is being planted over an area of 240,000 


orn 






20) ,jactes. In addition, South African business interests have 
ed ought equipment for making bags from a dismantled Italian 
re Thi lant and are shipping it to Lourengo Marques. The factory 
this bs ill produce bags for sugar and grains. It also will turn out 
” p> fitile materials and ropes. 
or meh’ ss eee 

DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES Melbourne, Australia 
Englon Soa State of Victoria is going to replace its coal-burning 
Ling st etal with Diesel-electrics. Bids are to be asked for 18 
in wot e latter type. The engines will be built in Australia, but 
1g all sf lg will be imported from Britain and the United 

l 
> REPONARCH 12, 1948 





—M. W. Kellogg Co. Photo 


PILOT PLANT—GAS INTO GASOLINE 


Licenses for full-scale plants employing a_ synthetic-fuel 
process developed by Cities Service Co. and M. W. Kellogg 
Co. are now offered by the latter concern. The photograph 
shows a pilot plant operating under the Kellogg process. 
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WHEN YOU STOP TO THINK OF IT 
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HEN a single home newspaper can bring an advertiser's | 
message to the most IMPORTANT million consumers in a big | of 
city community — that’s rather out of the ordinary, wouldn’t you S 
say? 
The Chicago Daily News does it and to. the advantage and ga 
profit of many an advertiser. th 
ve 
In the panel at the left you will find the family incomes of 
Daily News reader-friends. If you sold no other Chicago families 
except this Daily News group you would have a very substantial re: 
and enviable market for your products. the 
y P 
hee 
The total funds of these folks make a vast pool of spendable 
phese figures ware * conducted ex: dollars. Their needs and desires act as a spur to constant and ag! 
veys e lew 
independent ST egular Daily Neve ‘aried buying. Their expenditures ; sales 
clusively AMON ting a valid cre varied buying. Their expenditures add up to a tremendous sales ne 
readers, pant rouse eampling | é 
section, how volume annually. the 
b 
Unusual? Indeed, yes, when an advertiser can talk to such a 
— 
sales-potential through only one newspaper. are 
It’s Chicago’s HOME Newspaper...The Daily News B pi 
.».The newspaper that has won the regard of Chicago’s most IMPORTANT Million! Foto 
For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
John S. Knight, Publisher ; 
infl 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


MIAMI-HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 
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STOCKHOLM....ROME....LONDON....PARIS.... 





With the Finnish buffer wearing thin, Scandinavia is face to face with 
Russia. The Scandinavians now may have to show some fast footwork. 

Scandinavian businessmen figure they've got to make the best of the situa-= 
tion. They've got to learn how to do business with the Russians. 

Finnish businessmen tried it one way. They fell in line with Russians. 

Finland has been stripping herself of goods to satisfy reparations claims 
of Russia. But living up to the letter of agreements with Russia often is not 
enough. Finnish spirit has been independent. Now it may be snuffed out. 

So maybe the Finnish way isn't the answer. 








The Swedes tried it another way. They were cagey. Late in 1946, they 
gave the Russians a big commercial credit--$278,000,000. The Russians thought 
they got something good. Now they're not so sure. 

Deliveries to Russia amount to only 2 per cent of the total credit. 

Orders placed amount to only 28 per cent of the total credit in 17 months. 

Prices, the Russians claim, are too high. 

Swedish manufacturers have not hurried to take Russian orders. They are 
reluctant to make big plant additions to take care of the Russians. How long, 
they ask, will the Russian business last? Many of the Russian needs are for 
heavy machinery, requiring special tooling up, long periods of manufacture. 

The Swedish Government is not helping the Russians place orders. It just 
agreed to a credit, not a buying service. 

The truth is, Sweden has run into a dollar shortage since the credit was 
negotiated. Now she needs to sell goods in “hard currency" countries, especially 
the U.S. Exports to Russia under the credit earn nothing currently. 

But now the Swedes are really worried by Russian muscle flexing. 

The Kremlin is expected to put on the pressure to get Swedish goods. They 
are badly needed in the latest five-year plan of the Soviets. 

Russia earlier suggested use of Russian "“expediters" in Swedish plants. 

Sweden turned that down fast. But that, or something like it, may now come 
up again. Russian tactics of infiltration are very adaptable, very ingenious. 

What the Swedes will fight against is a colonial status. They don't want 




















to become a manufacturing suburb for Moscow. For one thing, any such change 
might well affect their inclusion in Marshall Plan aid. 


Big influx of Finnish refugees is now expected in Sweden. 

This would help to relieve Sweden's labor shortage. 

But it would strain the Swedish economy, already feeling shortages and 
inflation. And, politically, it would make relations with Russia much worse. 





(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY== (Continued) 


Norway and Denmark are jolted less by Russian actions than Sweden. 

Geography is part of the answer. Also, Norway and Denmark haven't got the 
heavy manufacturing capacity that interests the Russians. Both countries have 
played ball with Moscow, have trade agreements. 

But, clearly, Norway and Denmark are casting their economic lot with West- 
ern Europe. Sweden is, too, to some extent. But the Swedes tend more toward a 
neutral position. Now that policy will be more difficult. 











To the south, another arm of the Russians seems poised over Italy..... 

Business conditions in Italy have elements of both strength and weakness as 
the country enters the final phase of an election campaign that means a Commu- 
nist test of strength. | 








To give an idea of how things shape up in Italy: 


eee pe ee ee ere, » 











On the credit side, prices are moving sideways. Uptrend may be broken, Bord 
Hoarded goods are coming out of hiding. 
Crops, eSpecially fruits and olives, are mostly good. €.. 
Coal and raw materials just now are more plentiful than they have been. er 
Business credit is harder to get because of deflationary banking policies, Ps 
Result: less speculation, sounder financing. f ow 
Foreign trade is stimulated by the "free" currency system. | Cinad, 
But, on the debit side, industrial production is falling off a little. [ Casi 
Budget still is unbalanced, money Supply still is increasing. ' mia 


Hard-to-get credit annoys businessmen, sometimes hampers plant output. 

Unions force business to keep on Surplus workers, needed or not. 

Workers press for higher wages. Communists egg them on. 

Unemployed number 2,000,000. Communists work on them. 

Thus, seeds of trouble are present. Communists cultivate them carefully. 

Whatever stability there is in the Italian scene stems from U.S. aid. 

Dangerous period will come just before the elections when U.S. stopgap aid 
will be tailing off. Marshall Plan aid, at that time, still will be in the future. 








Meanwhile, there are weak points everywhere between North and South Europe. 

France is facing more wage-price trouble, labor is restive. 

Belgium and Austria are having strikes. 

Holland is using up her dollar resources, waiting for Marshall Plan aid. 

Britain is desperately scratching for dollars, is hounded by creditors. The 
dollar loan is gone. Most of the Canadian credit is gone. Britain's gold re- 
serves will be down to rock bottom in six months, if she gets no further help. 

Economy of Western Europe hangs in the balance. 











The wheat agreement is to match off buyers and sellers in a new Way.ecee 

The U.S., Canada, and Australia guarantee to export 500,000,000 bushels a 
year for five years within a given price range. Thirty-three countries guar- 
antee to buy this wheat within this range ($1.50 to $2 during the first year). 

If wheat prices remain about where they are, these importing countries will 
be buying below the world price. Membership in the club will be valuable. But 
the U.S., presumably, will have to subsidize exports to member countries. 

But, if wheat prices fall below $1.50 in the coming season, the importers 
will lose and the exporters will gain. It's a new wrinkle in world trade. 

Much discussion is likely before all governments ratify the agreement. 
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Alermotor Company 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
“Alaska Packers Association 
Albers Milling Company 
(Carnation Company) 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
American Alloys & Chemical Co* 
American Bitumuls Company 
American Can Company 
American Forge Div. of American 
Brake Shoe Company 
American Foundry Equipment Co. 
American Manganese Steel Div. of 
American Brake Shoe Company 
American Optical Compaoy 
American Rolling Mill Co. of Calif. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc. 
Armour and Company 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 
Auto-Lite Battery Corporation of 
California 


Bases, J. H., & Company 
Best Foods, Inc. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Booth, F. E., Company 
Borden Co., The 

Boyertown Burial Casket Co. 
Brodie, Ralph N., Co. 


Ca Steel Company 

California Cotton Mills Co. 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

California Packing Corp. 

California Shade Cloth Company 

California Wire Cloth Corp.(Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp.) 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Case, J. 1., Co. * 

Castle, A. M., & Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Champion Co. 

Chemical & Pigment Co., Div. of 
The Glidden Co. 





METROPOLITA 
DAKLAND AREA 


caLiFf 
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Chamberlin Company of America 

Chevrolet-Oakland, Division of 
General Motors Corporation 

Chilcote Company, The 

Chrysler Corporation 

Chrysler Motors Parts Corporation 

Clorox Chemical Company 

Coast Manufacturing & Supply Co. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Calif., The 


General Metals Corporation 

General Motors Corp., Electro- 
Motive Division * 

General Motors Corp., Parts Div. 

General Motors Track & Coach Div. 

General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 

Gerber Products Co. 

Golden State Company, Led. 

Graham, James, Mfg. Co. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 


Corrugated Kraft Containers, Inc. 


Crane Company 
Cudahy Packing Co., The 
Cutter Laboratories, The 


Cyclone Fence Div. of American 


Steel & Wire Co. 


Dace. John, & Co* : 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Dobeckmun Co., The | 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Durkee Famous Foods 


E: Dorado Oil Works 


ae Harry Inc.* 
Ferro Enameling Co. 


Fisher Body Oakland Div., General 


Motors Corp. 
Fort Dearborn Lithograph Co. 


Friden Calculating MachineCo., Inc. 
Frigidaire Div., Gen’l Motors Corp. 


Fruehof Trailer Co* 
Fry, Lloyd A., Roofing Company 
Fuller, W. P., & Co. 


Fullwell Motor Products Co., The 


Furst-McNess Co. 


Garters & Sattler 


Gaylord Container Corp. 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
General Cable Corp. 

General Electric Co., 2 plants 
General Foods Corporation * 





Grinnell Co. of the Pacific 


Hatescore Motor Car Co. 
Hammer-Bray Company, Ltd. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 

Heinz, H. }., Company 
Holly Sugar Corporation 
Hubbard & Co. 

Hudson Lumber Company 


| ae Corporation 
Inter-Coastal Paint Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 


International Printing Ink Div. of 


Interchemical Corp. 
Irving Subway Grating Co., Inc. 


ames Manufacturing Co. 
Jensen Machinery Co. 
Jensen Radio Mfg. Co., Inc. 
John, B. P., Furniture Corp. 
Johnson, S. T., Company 


Basie, Henry J., Co. 
Kawneer Co., The 
Kay Manufacturing Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Kieckhefer Container Co. 
Kirsch Company 
Kraft Cheese Co. 
Krim-Ko Company 


L. Clede Christy Clay Products 
Company 
Laher Spring & Tire Corp. 
LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Leslie Salt Co. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


re 


Lincoln Electric Company 
Linde Air Products Co., The 
Link-Belt Co., Pacific Division 


Miccccsos & Robbins, Inc. 

(Langley Michaels Div.) 

McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 

Marwyn Dairy Products Co. of 
Chicago 

Maslow Cooperage Corp. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc. 

Moore Dry Dock Company 

Morrell, John, & Co. 

Morton Salt Company 


Nicci Automotive Fibres, Inc. 

National Lead Company 

National Pressure Cooker Co., Inc. 

National Nat Co. of California 

Nelson Specialty Welding Equip- 
ment Corp. } 

Nordstrom Vaive Division of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

Northrup King & Co. 


liver Farm Equipment Co. 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 
Owen Bucket Co., The 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co. 


Prick Airmotive Diy. of Airplane 
Mfg. & Supply Corp, 
Pacific Can Company 
Pacific Guano Company 
Pacific Manifolding Book Co., Inc. 
Parafiine Companies, Inc., The 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Perfection Stove Company 
Peter Paul, Inc. 
Philadelphia Quartz Company 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc. 
Pure Carbonic, Incorporated 


Rian W. T., Co. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 


Our big-name companies... 


some 200 nationally known manufacturers and wholesalers, have proved 
through experience that Metropolitan Oakland Area is the logical location 
from which to sell and serve the markets of the Eleven Western States. 


Smaller regional companies bring the total up to more than 1200. 


The reasons for this are clearly shown in our industrial book, “How to 
Win the Markets of the NEW West.’ If your company is thinking West, 
you will want to study these 52 pages of facts, figures, photos and maps. 


Then if you will supply—in strictest confidence—the details of your pro- 
posed western operation, we will prepare a report applied specifically to 
your problem. 


We suggest that you write today for “How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West.” It’s free. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 390 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Oakland 12, California 


CALIFORNIA GOLD DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL—Celebrations in North- 
ern California throughout 1948. Many other special events and 
scores of points of interest. Ask for Special Events folder. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Rose Exterminator Co. 
Roseaberg Bros. & Company 
Ryerson, Joseph T. & Sons, Inc. 


Regis Paper Company, Bates 
Valve Division ee 
Shand & Jurs Co. 
Shell Oi! Com pany 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Shredded Wheat Bakeries, National 
Company 
our Compan 
Spool Cotton Comesay The 
id Brands of California 
( Standard Oi! Co. of California 





Standard Fence Division, American 


Steel & Wire Co. 
Stanley Home Products, Inc. 
Stokely Bros. & Company, Inc. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., The 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Swift & Company, Inc. 


Te Garden Products Co.* 
Texas Company, The 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Trailmobile Company 
Trojan Powder Company 
Trumbull Asphalt Company of 
Delaware 


Usied States Plywood Corp. 
U.S. Steel Products Co. 
(Boyle Mfg. Div.) 
Union Diesel Engine Co., The 
Union Oil Company of California 
United Autographic Register Co. 
United States Envelope Co. 


Y.. Camp’s, Inc. 


Wars, Montgomery, & Company 


Watkins, J. R., Company, The 
Wesco Waterpaints, Inc. 
‘Western Electric Co., Inc. 
Western Vegetable Oils Co., Inc. 


Western Waxed Paper Co., Div. of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Westinghouse Pac. Coast Brake Co. | 

Weston Biscuit Co. 

Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 

Williams, C. K., & Co. of Calif. 


Yun Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 
(Gen. Motors Truck & Coach Div.) 
Young, L. A., Spring & Wire Corp. 
Liictinck Paper Company 


*Has purchased site. 
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FDR‘s statue in London will be at home 
in what Gl‘s called ‘Eisenhower Platz’ 


LONDON 

— ONE PLACE in England now 
where harder work and longer hours 
are plainly evident. The scene is Grosve- 
nor Square, in the West End of London. 
The project is the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
statue, to be unveiled on April 12, the 
third anniversary of Mr. Roosevelt’s death. 

From 8 a.m. until 5:30 p.m. daily, ex- 
cept Sundays, workmen are busy in the 
center of the Square, landscaping a me- 
morial garden and building a pedestal 
for a bronze likeness of the American 
President. The job is running about on 
schedule, thanks to an unusually mild 
winter, and the memorial should be ready 
for the dedication ceremony, which Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the King and Queen of 
England will attend. 

The scene of the enterprise is a natural 
selection. It is the focal point of a part of 
London virtually “taken over” by Ameri- 
cans in the later years of World War II. 
So much so, in fact, that GI’s liked to call 
it “Eisenhower Platz” or “Little America.” 

At No. 1 Grosvenor Square, the south- 
east corner, stands the Embassy of the 
United States, a conspicuous Georgian- 
style structure of seven stories, just ten 
years old. At No. 3 is an annex of the 
Embassy, a former apartment house, 
whose tenants are being nudged out to 
make room for the expanding Embassy 
staff. At No. 5 is another former residence 
rented for United States officials. 

At No. 6 is the dwelling, shattered by 
German bombing in the second war, 
where former U.S. Ambassador Walter 
Hines Page lived during World War I. 
On the northeast corner is No. 9, once 
occupied by John Adams, first Minister 
of the United States to be accredited to 
the Court of St. James’s. Then at No. 12 
is the town house that J. P. Morgan 
maintained in fairly recent times. Mr. 
Morgan made a gift of another dwelling 
of his, some distance away, at No. 14 
Prince’s Gate, for the residence of Ameri- 
can Ambassadors and it is so used even 
now. 

Finally at No. 20 Grosvenor Square, 
there is the large building that General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower occu- 
pied in his early days in London prior to 
the invasion of North Africa in Novem- 
ber, 1942. Today the building is used by 
Admiral Richard L. Conolly and the ex- 
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ecutive staff of U. S. Naval Forces in the 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

The memorial garden will be dressed 
with a thick green sod, a fresh planting 
of trees and winding footpaths. There will 
be a paved approach from the front and 
rear of the pedestal. 

The statue itself is to show Mr. Roose- 
velt standing, bareheaded, dressed in a 
patch-pocket, double-breasted business 
suit, with a four-in-hand necktie. His 
right foot is placed forward, his left hand 
grasps the left lapel of his suit coat. A 
naval cape, which he favored in his life- 
time, is draped about his shoulders. His 
right hand, under the cape, holds a walk- 
ing stick. The long, cuffed trousers, which 
he wore over his braces, are the only other 
suggestion of his difficulty in walking. 

The sculptor’s conception of Mr. Roose- 
velt standing, rather than seated, as usu- 
ally was the case with him, aroused at 
one time a public controversy of such 
violence that it was quieted only by Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s remark that in pleasing some 
people the artist was bound to disappoint 
others. 
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The memorial undertaking—financiny ei 
construction and the forthcoming unyei— Well 
ing—is exclusively a British project, |f moder: 
was launched by the late Lord Derby, , man. I 
president of the Pilgrims Society, whichi® jin. Hi 
devoted to cultivating British-Americz go into 
relations, on Feb. 4, 1946, while Myl ~ As | 
Roosevelt was in London for a meetix§ worker 
of the Assembly of the United Nation truck 1 
She is returning for the April unveil) guards 
accompanied by Maj. Henry S. Hooker§ drove « 
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former law partner of Mr. Roosevelt, wh — Sinc 
is to be the personal representative fF corner, 
President Truman. woman 


With the King and Queen in attenil She se: 
ance, the honor guard is to be furnishef, Appeal 
by the Royal Marines, in token of Mp husban 
Roosevelt’s naval associations. A benef may ha 
diction is to come from the Archbisho;* jng in t 
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return from Siberia ® unusual 


: phone ; 
BERL had bee 
| os OTHER DAY an American in Berl) The Ru: 
watched a shabby old man pick his wa) the nigh 
along the street, clinging to fence railsf = Foy 
support. Suddenly the fellow stopped. Hi then m: 
knees sagged and he slumped in a croucl) side the 
paying no attention to the drizzling nil) fp safe, 
and the stiff, cutting wind. ( The | 
The man obviously was ill, too weak) but the 
go on. The American helped him into th rests anc 
house and got him some soup. As he at jans are 
he told this story: P many p 
“I am a German civilian, less than 49) friendly 
although I know I look 60 now. i? the last 
picked up off the streets of Berlin tw tainly is 
years ago, and taken to Siberia to wolf} of winn 
Food was enough to keep me alive, ne munism. 
much more. ; 
“But two months ago my leg W 
smashed in a mining accident. No long@ 
able to work, I st: home by th Mex 
Russians. There were 2,000 of us—ill ang 
worthless. Piled into boxcars, we wel a mm 
taken through a horrible journey to Frany 
furt-on-the-Oder. From there we had 











make our own way to our homes, as be EXIC 
we could. Of the 2,000, only 800 of 1 sid 
were alive when the Russians discharge Everybor 
us from the train. p assistant 
“I don’t know where my family is. 6 right 
home is gone. I have no work and 0 at yy 
place to go.” 4 oe tc 
It is possible this German exaggerated bib we 
but his appearance testified to truth. Av ; it A 
his story is typical of those who comp omen w 
home from Russia. Probably several mg “Perime 
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jon Germans have disappeared behind 
the “iron curtain. No trace ever is found 
of most of them. 

War prisoners are difficult enough to 
nace, although bureaus do exist for the 
work, and the Russians permit the Ger- 
mans to write letters to their families. 

‘But there is no effective organization 
to trace civilians picked up from the 
streets of Berlin and the cities in the 
inancings Russian zone. 





Z unvelf! Well authenticated is the story of a 
‘oject. if moderately wealthy German business- 
Derby, a man. He watched the Russians enter Ber- 
Whichiy lin. His business smashed, he decided to 
Americz go into the streets to help clear the rubble. 
ile Map As his wife watched him and other 
meetin! workers from an apartment window, a 
Nation truck with Russian guards arrived. The 
nveilin:} guards ordered the men into the truck. It 
looker, drove quickly away. 
velt, wh Since the truck disappeared around the 
tative (f corner, more than two years ago, the 
woman has had no word of her husband. 
| atten{} She searched prison camps for weeks. 
urnishéf Appeals to authorities were useless. Her 
1 of ME husband may be in a prison camp, he 
A benef may have been shot, or he may be work- 
chbishor' ing in the Russian zone or in Siberia. She 
C. KH probably never will know. 


Such incidents still are occurring. A 

lucky German technician was away from 

his apartment in the Russian zone when a 

Russian officer and guards called. His 

° wife persuaded them to leave and, with 
id ® unusually good fortune, was able to tele- 
phone a warning to her husband, who 
BERLIN) had been visiting in the American sector. 
n Berl) The Russians returned three times during 
‘his Wa the night, but the husband did not return. 
‘ails For three days he hid with friends, 
ped. Hi then managed to get an apartment out- 
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 crouci’’ side the Russian sector. He thinks he may 
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ling rail) be safe, but he is mighty uneasy. 


. The Russians don’t seem to realize it, 
weak) but these sudden raids, mysterious ar- 
into th” rests and disappearances of German civil- 
she at jans are making enemies for them among 
many people who were inclined to be 
friendly toward the Soviet Union when 
. the last war ended. The practice cer- 
rlin \® tainly is not improving Russian chances 
tO Wor of winning German support for Com- 
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POZA RICA (MEXICO) 

Mc’ richest oil town has a right 

side and a wrong side of the tracks. 

) Everybody working with petroleum—from 

assistant engineer to day laborer—lives on 

y is. M the right side. The Government wants it 
‘and ff that way. 

: This town has become the Government 
geratedl ai monopoly’s “Exhibit A.” It also is “Ex- 
th, Ange Uibit A” for some foreign and Mexican 
" cua oilmen who criticize the country’s 10-year 
ral mig “XPeriment with nationalized petroleum. 
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A visitor to Poza Rica can look at either 
side of the tracks. 

A railroad curves through the heart of 
town, separating a neat, green-and-white 
residential colony of oil-company person- 
nel on one side from the shacks and shan- 
ties of the town’s “business section” on 
the other. 

Poza Rica’s businessmen exist by ped- 
dling groceries, toys and bolts of printed 
cottons to Petrdleos Mexicanos workers 
on payday. The tradesmen’s stores and 
homes are tin or board huts, open on 
one side. A garbage-littered drainage 
ditch threads its damp and mossy way 
among their stalls. The whole outdoor 
market is loud with marimba music, 
barking dogs and an occasional squawk- 
ing parrot. 

Across the tracks, the oil colony lives 
in frame bungalows of green, with white- 
trimmed windows and screen doors. Chil- 
dren play a local brand of hopscotch in 
small yards, separated by white picket 
fences from concrete sidewalks. 

The higher-salaried workers live in big- 
ger houses than their neighbors. They 
drive to the nearest city, Tuxpam, to shop 
once a week and to swim from the white 
sand beach of the Gulf. Families living in 
the humbler houses tend to buy their 
food, a meal at a time, in little local 
stores, and their days off are spent close 
to home. 

On the other hand, every house, big 
or small, has electricity and a supply of 
pure water—innovations for which the 
Government oil monopoly claims credit. 
A hospital and a clinic treat all comers. 

The workers like their green bunga- 
lows. But they complain that not every 
Mexican oil field can match Poza Rica’s 
social conditions. Especially in the rough- 
and-ready exploration camps, the union 
laborers see what they call discrimina- 
tion. The union claims that the company 
pays foreign drillers $495 a month while 
Mexicans get $203 for similar work. 

Except for occasional union-manage- 


ment crises, the rhythm of Poza Rica is 
regular. Early in the morning, blue- 


overalled workmen walk down to the 
track. A switch engine and flatear arrive 
to trundle them into the great, fenced 
enclosure of the oil fields and refinery. 

Some work out where wells dot the 
landscape. Others tend pumps and gauges 
in the refinery, which breaks down crude 
oil into a mixture that Mexico calls “sin- 
tdleo.” Others operate valves that send 
the gummy “sintdleo” pouring into a sub- 
terranean pipe line for its 250-mile trip 
over the mountains to a high-octane refin- 
ery near Mexico City. 

Still others break ground for a new 
pipe line that is to send Poza Rica oil to 
a second big refinery being built far 
across the lowlands in Salamanca. 

By late afternoon, the day crews are 
tilting bottles of beer in a tavern near the 
tracks, or playing with their children in 
the side yards. 

As dusk falls, huge orange flames from 
exhaust chimneys over at the oil fields 
light the sky and send flickering shadows 
along the colony’s streets. Couples walk 
to the movie theater, or perhaps to the 
union recreation hall. Here, benches may 
be pushed back for dancing to a com- 
munity orchestra, while children, up past 
their bedtime, stare big-eyed at the danc- 
ing couples. 

Sometimes a family is promoted out of 
the colony. The oil worker who becomes 
head of a department or a chief engineer 
moves “up on the hill’—a campus-like 
slope of 200 acres overlooking the town. 

But no one in Poza Rica ever really 
gets away from the oil fields. By day, all 
residents look out to billows of smoke 
from the compressor pumps and the refin- 
ery. By night, all families within miles 
of Poza Rica go to bed by the glow of 
the flickering orange exhaust flames that 
light the palm-dotted countryside. It is 
the same for families living on either 
side of the tracks in oil’s “Exhibit A” 
community. Ru A,.Y; 
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Mr. Vinson: Democrats’ Nominee? . . . Soviet Stress 
On Jet Planes... Rise of U.S. Black Market in Francs 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
United States, is being talked of by 
Democratic members of Congress as 
one man who might unite the party 
for the 1948 campaign, if he were 
nominated in place of President Tru- 
man. The President, however, is in- 
tent upon seeking re-election. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman has a suggestion that he 
call in Henry Wallace and Senator 
Harry Byrd, of Virginia, to try to dis- 
cover a basis for working together in 
the coming election. The White 
House, in the middle, is discovering, 
though, that the Wallace and Byrd 
viewpoints are irreconcilable. 


xk * 


Governor Tom Dewey, in talks with 
members of Congress, is insisting that 
the Republican Party will make a 
mistake if it decides that any Re- 
publican can carry New York State 
in November. Mr. Dewey makes the 
point that he alone can assure victory 
in New York and neighboring States 
with big electoral votes. 


x k * 


Harold Stassen is making definite 
progress in his campaign for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination. Mr. 
Stassen, however, still 1s considered 
more likely to land in No. 2 place on 
the ticket than in top place. 


x k * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg will be in 
a position to get support from both 
Governor Dewey and Senator Robert 
Taft if those two candidates are un- 
able to get a majority of votes in the 
G. O. P. convention. Senator Vanden- 
berg’s chances are improved by de- 
veloping troubles abroad, which add 
to pressures for a man experienced in 
foreign affairs as head of the ticket. 


OR O* 


A Cabinet committee, including the 
President and Secretaries Marshall, 
Harriman and Forrestal, met and ap- 
proved the plan for U.S. retreat from 
its earlier policy for dealing with 
Palestine. This is coming to be the 
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— Whispers. 


top policy committee on issues that 
shape up in U.S. foreign relations. 


wk 


Joseph Stalin appears to have added 
at least $1,000,000,000 to Marshall 
Plan aid for Europe by his moves in 
Czechoslovakia and Finland. Opposi- 
tion to large-scale use of dollars in 
Western Europe faded fast after 
Russia made her latest moves. 


x *k * 


Soviet air forces now possess between 
5,000 and 10,000 jet-propelled fighter 
planes, largely interceptors, capable 
of providing a nearly impregnable air 
defense for key centers against large- 
scale bombing attack. Russia is con- 
centrating on planes for defense rather 
than bomber planes for offensive use. 


x *k * 


Fleet Admiral William Leahy is tak- 
ing a side-line position in the develop- 
ing argument between the Air Force 
and the Navy over jobs to be per- 
formed by each in a unified defense 
establishment. Admiral Leahy, at 
President Truman’s right hand, could 
tip the scales when arguments reach 
the White House for decision. 


xk * 


The White House Air Policy Com- 
mission favors the Air Force, the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
favors the Navy in recommending the 
way money should be used in build- 
ing up U.S. air forces. Navy wants to 
go in for giant carriers as the offensive 
ait bases of the future. Air Force goes 
in for fixed land bases. 


xk * 


Will Clayton, former Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, now is 
the State Department’s choice for 
roving Ambassador under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan. Mr. Clayton has 
not yet been told of this preference. 
He is favored over Lewis Douglas on 
the theory that Mr. Clayton can get 
along with anyone. State Department 
is eager to have the program operate 
with as few hitches as possible and to 
keep good feeling constantly alive. 
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Sir Oliver Franks, new British Am 
bassador, is to find that United State 
policy planners are set to direct the 
first billion dollars of Marshall Plap 
aid largely to France and Italy when 
the Communist threat is greater than 
it is in Britain. Britain, in thelh 
end, will get the lion’s share of thlil 
dollar. 


xx k 


George Kennan, No. 1 braintruster off 
the Department of State, is in Japan 

to study problems involved if thelf 
State Department takes over the job 
of running Japan. A Japanese peace 
treaty is postponed for a long time 
while U.S. sets about trying to de 
velop Japan as a self-sufficient Ameri- 
can base in the Far East. 


K & *& 


General Lucius Clay, U.S. com 
mander in Germany, is finding thaly 
Russian controls are being tightenet 
in Berlin, with the result that foot 
deliveries are down and wood is grow 
ing scarce in U.S., British and Frend 
sectors. Russian policy seems to bet 
show how uncomfortable life cant 
made for other powers in Berlin. 


xk * 


Black markets in French francs ai 
starting to thrive in New York an 
other centers as French capital seep 
out of France. Deals on the blad 
market are bringing as many as 4 
francs to the dollar. 


xk *& 


Big industries that make 1948 deala 
with labor leaders to raise wages ai 
then try to pass on the added costsi 
price rises will face a quiz by Seni 
tors. Republican Senate leaders pl 
to use publicity as a weapon to dij 
courage large pay increases this yé 


x *k * 


Senator Homer Ferguson, top § 
publican investigator, is getting set 
pry into deals that he believes 
add to the discomfort of Democ 
in the coming elections. Senator Fé 
guson has his eye on the Departmeé 
of Justice in particular. 
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